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OHAPTER XXIII. 
Tux following Saturday Mr. Vernon, whose 
| pearance had given rise to many serious 
teenlations in the kitchen, was true to his 
at the bower. 
Georgie was awaiting him impatiently. 
Wy] discarded her shawl for a thick 


a8, 
She had ordered in quantities of flowers to 
the two or three dozen stands and jars 
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Md specimen glasses. She had made the 

and most of her short locks. There was 

&colour in her cheeks, colour inspired 

, that so often tells a flattering tale— 

tope based on Gilbert's whispered parting 
of bringing her “‘ good news.” 

ita bed made up a little parcel for him to 

fo the children, and had wrung a pro- 

tie from the doctor that if she continued 

éshe might have a short drive in a 

wugham next week, and then she would see 


How her eyes longed for the sight! Alto- 


| 


(LL NEVER PART WITH YOU NOW I'VE GOT YoU 





gether she was looking surprisingly better, 
when Binks ushered in ‘‘ Mr. Vernon.” 

But what a change was here! He looked 
miserable and ill, and wretched—he looked 
graver than a judge. 

“ Well,” she said, scarcely noticing this at 
first in her eagerness and impatience, ‘I have 
been counting the hours till you came. What 
have you to tell me? Somehow,” paus- 
ing, “‘ you do not look as if you brought me 
good news! And, oh! how atrange it is to 
see you sitting there and talking to you as if 
you were just an ordinary visitor!” 

**] have good news for you, in one sense,” 
he said, at last. ‘Ihave seen him! He has 
come to terms! He will never trouble you 
any more!” she half started to her feet, 
“ But, stop,” putting out his hand, “I have 
not finished yet. Wait until you hear all. 
By some means he discovered that I knew 
where you where. He went to my solicitors, 
and told them they might offer you this 
arrangement: to pay him one thousand per 
annum, punctually in advance. This they 
agreed to do,on his personal receipt, and pro- 
vided he gave a solemn promise that he made 








SAFE, MRS. BLAINE,”) 


no attempt to discover you, or in any way to 
disturb your life ——”’ 

He pau 

“Yes, yes,” eagerly, ‘'goon! I know there 
is more!” 

‘‘ Besides this, he ‘stipulates that he will 
not sign this agreement unless I give an 
equally binding promise never to sse you, or 
speak to you, or have any communication 
with you as long as I lived!” 

“Oh! Gilbert! ’’—passionately—‘' yo. wil 
never promise that? Gilbert! Gilbert!” and 
she sobbed out his name in a mixtare of 
anguish and love, “I never could bear it, 
never, never to see you again!” 

“Tt will be hard,” he answered, speaking 
in a low, suppressed kind of voice, ‘* bat 
think of the reverse of the medal. You will 
never see him again. To acertain extent you 
will be free—released |” 

“The price is too high,” ‘she said, looking 
over at him with a face of rigid pallor. ‘He 
will ask me to give up the children next, 
What do you say to his offer?” she adied, 
with a sudden change of tone. 

There was a silence for fully a minute. Her 
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= 
companion got up, walked to the window, and 
looked out, them he came back, seemingly 
having laid in a new stock of selfcom- 
marnd,;— ; 

‘*I say, take it!” he answered, [in a voice 
scarcely above a whisper. . ‘* Yes,” proceeding. 
more firmly, “it will be a sacrifice, but you 
will gain inthe end, Yon will he able to 
bear it. I must bear it too! What am I to 
you ?+notbing!, Any distant friendship be-; 
tween us would only ruin you for ever in the 
eyes of the world! I'willgo away. I will go 
abroad. And something tells me that our 
troubles will not lost long. When things 
come to the worst they must mend, When 
night is darkest dawn is nearest! Quite 
suddenly this cloud fell upon us, quite as sud- 
denly it may disperse!’’ 

*% Never! never!” she uttered, with quick- 
ened breath, ‘‘ unless but by one-way. There, 
is only one hope.” 

* And what is that? ” asked the other? 

“ His death!” she returned, looking up 
witha kind of haggard fierceness imber-eyes, 
‘*T think that I shall kill him |” 


‘' Georgie, Georgie! ” cried her companion, 
‘you do-net&know whab you: are and 
ind I. do nob wonder, What have 









gone ug lately, and this illness and all, 
is enoggh to. make your Brain pasa over the 
narr thatdences the mind from in- 
sanity, must; beaw this. firmly. It is 
- 8 ae that first cog You will have 
the c $ are to see them 
pleas baa free, from ,the. amit thee d 
of be by him. If might be | 
itt ean 1" she qnied, wildly. | 
sé worse ” e 
“rT ong Am | never—newer to ane: 
"ain tow head en 


“ Naver iny world !’” ; 
He is —— Heis more affected than 


the is, fo cap speak, he cannot, 

“ Then, t, if you must go—go soon. 
Get it oveml’” said, standing up, and turn- 
ing to hing witha face like death. ‘‘I sup- 







pose you met even kiss me now?” 

Whetheg: or may nothedpes He 
takes hem. ing, ing 8, and kisses 
her we: we 
lov we: fon- evar—whether 
death, 


his. hand om them, or 
them: manacled trom: be- 


momen hand in hand. 


Bafore all was over, Gilbert felt ag iff the | pow 


happiness. of this life wae ebbing away: (fast 
—the inevitable moment which must 
patting for ever| was hurrying towards-them 
—every beat of his madly-coursing pulses 
heralded its approach, 

“ He only gave me half-an-hour to make-it 
kuown to you—time is up,” he said, at last, in 
a husky voice, ‘tand he mast have bis answer 
before seven to-night, Heaven bless and: keep 
you, Georgie! Never forget me, though I am 
thrast out of your life! No one shallvever 
take your place in mine!” 

And them there was ® sound of hurried 
feotsteps,.of a door closing—he-was gone | 

Georgiesat down, gazing out into the front 
garden with da vacant, unseeing eyes. 
She felt as if she ‘had no. feeling; as if she 
were turned to stone. She: was. noti even 
crying. 

Binks. now-came:in with the.afternoon tea. 
tray,full of latent excitement: and. curiosity, 
and has to speak three times before the-rigid 
figuze, on, the, sofa was aware of he pre- 
gence. 

‘“*Pretty doings, indeed |” 

Binks. had come in before, very quietly, 
certainly, and left as y as she 
entered. She had’ seen this lady-in Mr, Ver- 
non’s armas: He looked as if he were saying 
good-bye form good while, and hia: face.as he 
Went out’ was as white.as. death. Mr, Vernon 
and Mrs. George-—of course she {might be. a 


~e reveree of rapturous betweamtheir d- 


ased her, and they: atnedifor- «| bi 


word tobe gaid; and as to her, she looked 
more like a graven image than 9 living 
woman, as she sat, ash white, with bent head 
and locked liands, Was she going to have 
another illness? 
* * * we) TP = 


Within a week, all business arrangements 

j Vernon. sailed for a 
voyage round the world, with no definite ivea 
as ty haw! long: he was going to be away, and 
Mrs. George, seeing his departure notified 
among the P, and O. passengers, set her face 
towards her children, whom her late trouble 
had quite thrown into the background in her 
thoughts, 

She called at Lady Fanny Barton’s, Mr. 
Vernon’s maternal aunt, who had 
them in her keeping, the very-fixst day she was 
able-to.be out, and rapturous wagthe meeting 
between the boys and their motgm, bat quite 


gran 
Lady Fanny, and, thaé unfortunate 











conti ¥ernon connection in the 
heat oF Reeeepation, bes, on, cooler refleo- 
tion, she resolved not to send the family linen 
to the public wash, but to hush it up as much 
as. @. 

In the end, Gilbert, who had great influence 
with the old lady, prevailed on her to-give the 
children. @ temporary home, and, after a hard 
battle: and many hard words, she: agreed to 
allow their mother to visit: them when she 
pleased ; but— 

‘Remember this, Gilbert,” she: concluded, 
imperiotaly, ‘it: must. be understood that I 
am not called upon: to. meet her or see her.”’ 

The old:ladxseemed quite. to have forgotten 
this stipulation,in the present instance, as she 
sent:® message tothe nursery that:she. wished 
to see Mrs. Blaine.in the drawing-room, 

. Mrs, Blaine, the very: name so: coolly re- 
peated: by: the: servant, made her wince as if 
a had mn Lape og ye ———— a 
Pi ially ow . most pre- 
caalban tocieed up sharly:from the: lovely box 
of soldiers.she hadi bnouzht, and said,— 

‘* Mother, whovis: Mrs, Blaine?” 

Sbe shook her head; she conld not tell 
him.. When. time came to take: leave there 
was @ scene, The boys: clung to her, and 
cried, and said,— 

“Yomare not going away-again-—no, naner 









widow, and: in, that. case [there. was not a 


kgroun@. 
she: was: to: 


———E==IE_—_ 
crust—that she was allowed to tea: 
away) aud ever then there was ‘or 


She was ushered inte 


and there found Lady Fanny, & Bto 


the d 


-room, 
old 


person, in @ black velveteen dress and white 


cap with mauve ribbons, 


lip and hard, grey eyes, seated near t 
table. ca: i 


at_a_tlittle 
and magazines. 


with a long u 
@ fire, 
papers, 


She did not even rive; much less: hold-ant 


her hand, when her 


late niece-in-law entered, 


She made a slight inclination of her cap ang 


eyebrows, and said,— 
“T wished to see you, 
down,” looking towards a 


Mrs, Blaine, Sit 
chair, 


‘¢ Please, do not call me by that name, } 
wish to be known as Mrs. George,” said the 


other, in a low voice, 


“And, pray, why:?"” aggressively, “ when 


the other is yonr lawfali married 
have. had. quite. enough; masqneradin, 


name? We 
ig under 


false names as it is, and ®. nice scandal you 


have made in our:-fam 
to tell. 


e has co 


You 
“ why ?’” 
tune 


Gilbert,” 


this bitter morsel. 


them, whilst you can. 
@ true Vernon, with a 


Gilbert. 


pity, especially about the eldest boy. 


you have sent for 


You hele aating,” qnid. Tandy Pansy 
ne over Ker spectadl 
' 


es. 
eee 











y, “ab 


a amiss 
|to anyone, and! laaatof all a pon in ar 


must 


ipresenty position. 

‘make a a, and lose no time-abont it!” 
“A will!” echoed her auditor, blankly, 
“ Beoauge iftyou. were to die now,” speaking 


‘gift wonid be-no greatloss, ‘all your for- 
= our husband, Mr. Blaine. Those 


boys operand not get a penny. In the 
eye of the IRgethey are nothing to you nor to 
She paused to allow her listener to digest 
‘“‘ The: Vernon. esbates/are strigsly: eqiailet, 


as you know, He can make no pr 
It is certainly a great 


provision for 


He is 
slight. looks. of ont 


family, but it seems to me # punis 


bmank,om 
He was so sceptical about, ther 
suitable girls he met in soqiety.. He ee 


have hisiown way, he would not listen. 


viea, and see what hay——”’ gti 
Georgie could not speak; she wad 
Her silence was on fs to be -aseent, 
her tormentor continued,— 
Ot course he has had & bitter lesson, . New 
time he will look: for a -wite amnong, lid.omt 


sets; Naturally, he will marry: 
have, L hops;.other: children. 4s fo8 
poor little creatures upstairs, who mae 


Vernons nor Baines, 


arents, L look te you—you who.hava 
the aes,” dramaatioally 


them. to anch a, pasa,” 





sgain, mother!’ and:it was.only, by ae 
of returning the next—promisea: like pis 


her fat, red han@, “te: provide fon.the 


gcarcely command her voice ; 
to say, in a kind of hoarse whisper 







Georgie rose, She wad with 
agitation ; her face waa: very whites 


but she 8 
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—— a 

a 
t heraclf w] wilt make my will, I will provide for 
; gem. With regard to your nephew——” 
bg-toom, Ghe was about to say something violent, 
ito old pa 9 Tooke ir the olf lady’ hard, cool eye 
nd white natained Kier. Had she not the power to 
A Upper int ber door pom Ker; and thus keep her 
the fire, out from that elysiam upstairs? 
> Papers, She stopped abruptly, pulled down her veil, 
hol evan quickly out of the room, despite 
| dant lady Fanny’s ory of “ Come back, come back ! 
entered, Wist was tat you were about to say as to 
cap and uy ri 
| : g young woman, as she-mentally-termed 
a = &e waa already out of the house. 
. Georgio made her-will asdirected, and made 
sald’ visite toher boys, never-again encounter- 

i por odious grand-aun. 
, wh She waylaid them almost daily in Kensing- 
re 0 We imgatdens. She-even was permitted to carry 
oe eal id them off to’ bee’ own home: occasionally, and 
8 1 hare *hOmr all to~ herself fora whole happy 

utericon. 

Theit visite puzzled the: servanty not a 
egont tor | ie, ‘Their natmes were Vernon, and they 
ngs ulled Mica; George mother; More: than that, 





this curly-headed youngster was her very 


‘Tooths went by, It was now autumn, the 
javes Were rustling about the little garden in 
fontof the bower; lamps wére lighted early, 
wi fogs were constant, 

Georgie’ sits’ in a low chait at the fire, a 
bypnestled at either side ofther; They have 
ben roasting apples and nuts, and are now 
iMening to" fairy tales, It is: Adick’s birth- 

Dpitde procendy ai 

git and impres- 

inly witht the History the ugly duckling: 
ha dark head under one- arm, a fair 
ad undér the other—two fascinated faces 
up towards hers—she tells herself 
after all; things might havebeen worse. 

fhe isthankfal for small mercies, and then 


pe gr poe herseif with- having for a 
mig thought of her two dear boys as 

tshe has them, She has been rid 
S +“end; alas of Gilbert !—where is 


Pathe is “holdinghishead to other stars’’ 
deknows-; that he- was in Melbourne when 
lutheard of ; and—well, after all, the gap in 


lisliféia nothing to what it is in hers: 
Therthelose, she is as near being com- 


iy happy~ this evening as she has been 
many months; and the only thing that 
titrbs her-mind at present is the dread of 
is outer:gate bell, and‘the ‘ring that is now 
mily due; and will announce “the nurse 
ttcab for the. boys.” 

does she know’ of what is in store 
frher ; amd, indeed, it is just as well, other- 
vie she would not come in from the gate, 
wing sped her-sons with hugs and kisses, 
ad wrapped them up to their very nose, and 
atdown upon a low footstool at the fire, her 
tinresting on her hand, with a face of such 
thei contentment, 


CHAPTER. XXTY. 


Miss Lizzte Fane had-viewed her cousin’s 
With more equanimity than could 


te been expected. 
Twas best tliat he should go-away till the 
irhad blown over—sHould go away and 


the worl?’; enlarge his idews, and’ then 
‘ehome, and’marry # suitable wife (such 


The ted’ a hankering after Mrs, Blaine 
levoulit'get over-it by that time, and if the 

were sent away to some cheap 
Pow ' & good "distance from London, so much 


ewas-ridfenlons of her Aunt Panny to kee 
tonal srthem, snd let thar oumen 
wi hes Why should sks not have them 
her? But’ this Lady Fanny, said’ Gil. 
“Aroaltnt permit for fear of Mr. Blaine. 
‘Blaine; indeed,” scoffed Lizzie, with a 
tery’ ‘heis ontof the country, andhis tongne 





has been tied up by means of her purse- 
strings? ’’ 

But Miss Fane was wrong. Mr. Blaine 
had not lefp London; his tongue had not 
been tied; he was heartily dissatisfied with 
the small sum he had been fool enough to 
accept. He was resolved to. have his rights, 
and was determined to pooket the remainder 
of Mrs, Blaine’s yearly income, 

‘* What waa: two hundred and fifty pounds 
every quarter? Nothing!’ he growled, con- 
temptuously, He was onher trail now: She 
had not only too much money, but too much 
time upon her idle hands. She had no large 
household to look after ; only herself to cater 
for; housekeeping nil,. No nursery demanded 
her cate; no letters—an [early answer: She 
had no visitors excepting the boys and! 
Madame Smart; she had no need of pretty 
dresses; she had no amusements; she had 
literally nothing to do but sleep and dress and 
eat. However, she was always of a very 
energetic tnrn of mind, and:looked out for 
occupation the Bower: She boldly 
took a district in the East-end, where: she 
found am ample field for both time and 
money: 


Dressed in the: plainest manner, with a 
veil tightly tied’ over her face; she went twice 
or three: times: a weelt across London: 

She had a sewing-class forgirls—bsing, as 
we know, an excellent onran herself 
—and pretty young Mrs; George wae- most’ 
popular with her pupils: 

She had a ‘mothers’ meeting” weekly, 
wherejshe cut out, basted, and‘ put tegether 
garments, which weresewedatfor two hours 
by strange, unkempt, ragged-looking creatures, 
who stitched very. badly, who had been 
coaxed in with all the artifices thatthe young 
lady could command, but who now looked 
forward eagerly from week to:week to Thurs; 
day, when, in a clean, bright room (tired), 
with a cheerfal fire, they found their new 
friend anxiously awaitingthem with smites, 
and found their work settted and put ready, 
found fleras, frowsy-looking neighbours turn. 
ing. up with wastied faces ‘and clean caps. 

hen they all’ sat‘rouud in a circle, whilst 
she read aloud’ to them, not'from the Bible 
—its very name would harden the counten- 
ance of these half-savages.. She must begin 
gently with these woman—with the thin end 
of the wedge, 

She did. not. know what. their. antecedents 
might:be. Some of them’ looked capable of 
anything, some of them. had bruised faces 
and black eyes. Poor wretches’! 

She-read them some pretty, rather exciting 
domestic: story, with a good moral not thrust 
too prominently to the front, 

She had a sweet: voice, and as:she sat in the 
middle of her fcrew of fishwives, street 
hawkers, &c,, her hat,off, her. eyes bent on 
the book, she made a picture that not a few 
of them. paused:to look at as’they:bit off their 
threads and bungled with the eyesof needles, 

What a fanny sight.it. was to see. this pretty 
young lady, so quiet and so at home, and so 
cheerful,. in the middle of them ! 








There was: Nan Boag, the organ.grinder’s 
wife, actually listening with tears in her eyes, 
as.quiet as.a mouse—she; that was a; match, 
with hands and nails.and teeth, for any. two 
policemen. There. was Gipsy Bot, the terror 
of her own alley, sitting up making @ flannel 
petticeat,, with stitches {two inches, long,, as 
sure as'she would be roaring drunk on Satar- 
day night, 

“What: was the, reason that this young 

lady had been able to catch, the likes of 
them?” # more. decent-looking woman. asked 
herself. 
The truth was these two hours: weekly 
had a good name. One brought another, just 
for fan at first, and had come again. always. 
They had:tried to. chaff her, bully her, irri- 
tate her at first—all to no purpose. She 
only atniled and turned off the point of their 
gibes: with some good-natured answer. 





Then the room was-clean, the fi-e splendid, 


the reading interesting, the work usvful 
(even to pawn). ‘ 

All work became the property of those who 
made it, The lady found the stuff. And ere 
they separated they had tea—first-class tea 
—no wash; big cup each, and as much 
bread-and-butter as: they could eat. 

They went to their homes,after these little ré- 
unions,more humanised; woulé make an effort 


curse less freely ; and the more meetings they 
went tothe more they became reformed. Very 
gradual, very slow, was this change, but it 
was sure, Of course there had been some 
backsliding ; and at times: Georgie, as she 
looked round those foxy or wolfish faces, 
barbarised with poverty, drink, and brutality, 
her heart sank. 

But she had been holding her class now 
for five months. She was reaping some re- 
wards ; he was doing: well with her girls and 
her women ; and one-evening, after aispecially 
satisfactory meeting, she was on her way 
home—it was about four o’clock; and:as. she: 
Stoed ab & crossing, waiting for a chance of 
getting over, and longing to be out of the mist 
and mud, and: seated: safely before her own 
lone hearth, she felt: rude, heavy: hand laid 
suddenly on her shoulder. 

At first. she thought: it was! a polineman, 
andi turned quickly reand.. She uttered a 
faint exclamation tpg, when: her eyes 
felK upon Peter Blaine 

Peter, thanks.to her money, looking; as far: 
a3 hisiclothes were concerned,. extremely:well- 
ta.do. Hewore stop coat, with a. deep fur 
collar:and. cnffs, a tall hat, aud. was: smoking 
a fragrant:cigar—no evil-amelling: tobaceo | 

“ |. knew your: walk,” he said, speaking with: 
the cigar still betweem his: teeth, and: ini the 
most: matter-of-fact manner, aa if they had 


Verymorning. “ Yon walk like: a Spaniard. 
I'll say that for you. I've beemafter you this 


for a:fiver,’”’ still holding her shoulder tightly. 
a6 It was,” 

“ And if if was,” at lash recovering the 
power of speach, 
with me?” s*rogglingto:free herself quickly, 

“Want! That's » good joke!” now taking 
her arm affectionately, and thraating his far: 
cuff and tan glove under the sleeve of her 
neat brawn Newmarket. 
can’t staud jawing in people's way. We will 


chat,” her back the way she-came— 
‘a comfortable, agreeable little talk:’’ 

“ Say what you have-got to say quickly, and 
let mego,” she suswered.. ‘‘ What do you 
want? ~more money?” 

‘* Aye, my dear,” pressing her arm, ‘’ more 
money, and you !:”’ 

‘* And your written promise: never to annoy 








me, approach: me, orastempt to interfere with 
me?” 


“ My written promise-is: not worth a rotten 
apple. I madeit when L was & fool--when I 
was hard up ; bat.now I’m wiser. It’s:never 
too late to mend,” giving: her arm a friendly 
pinch, as:if to impress: this worthy maxim on 
her mind, “I was an assito say I would part 
with you, my treasure, for such a paltry sum 
as @ thousand a-year. I set:a far higher price 
on you. I'll never part:with you now I’ve got 
you safe, Mra. Blaine.” 

If passers-by had not been too busy with 
their own affairs they might. have noted: thia 
odd-looking couple—a tall, American-looking 
man, with fair moustache, an imperial, and 
farred coat, leaning confidentially on a young’ 
lady, and whispezing rapidly into: her ear. 
Her veil wae balf-up, and discovesed only her 
pretty mouth and chin, Her eyes could 
scarcely be seen. Had they been visible they 
were dark, glazed, and distended with terror. 
Her whole attitude, if you looked at her 
closely, betokened shrinking repulsion, but the 
mau leant soheavily, so affectionately, on her 
arm she had no-escapes. Indeed, to speak the 
truth, he was scarcely the style of companion 








you would cere to:nee your sister, your cousin, 


to wash up and clean up; would shriek and . 


pasted on. the. most amicable terms, say that. 


five minutes. I said to myself ‘ that’s Georgie; : 


“ pray what.de you want: 


“Come along; wes 


just teke.a little turn down here, and: have #. 
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or even your aunt walking alone with ona 
dusky afternoon in one of the Easi-eni streets 
of Loadon, 

‘* You see, my love, I was unwise to be dic- 
tated to by that fellow. I have taken counsel 
with able friends since. The notion of the 
lover pensioning off the husband and sending 
him about his business is quite good enough 
to be putinafarce,eh? Youseeit yourself! 
Your home is with moe, under my root. It’s 
aot mach of a place yet, but when we havea 
little more money we will move on, eh? I 
sha!l get a Stanhope and pair of good horses, 
ard drive you in the Park. I'll take yon to 
the theatre. I'll take you to races, and, if 
you're a good girl, over to Paris. Oh, you'll 
be happy enough, you'll see! 1’ll show you 
life, which is more than that other fellow ever 
did. —— you boxed up in the country, 
anrsing babies, and making clothes for old 
‘women—a nice, lively sort of life that!’ 

As Mr, Blaine thus fluently discoursed and 
-drew a picture of her fatare career, Georgie 
was casting her thoughts on one idea alone— 
escape! He was evidently taking her home 
—to wherever his hateful home might be— 
taking her along quietly and firmly with long, 
poe x. i that covered the ground very 
swiftly. 

** Look here |” she said, stopping suddenly, 
“¢if you don’t let go my arm this moment I'll 
wall the police!” 

**Oh, you would give trouble, would you?” 
giving her as he spoke a fierce little shake. 
* Do then, my dear, call the policeman. I 
shall be very glad of his help, and you will 
only be exposing yourself! Anddo youknow 
what I shall him? Tnat you are my 
wife ; that you have been guilty of bigamy ; 

-that I am going to be good enough to take you 
back, like the kind, easy-going fellow that I 
am—for the sake of your good name ; that all 
the thanks I get is that you want to ran away 
— = back to your lover, my pretty little 
ear ” 

“ That is untrue!" she interrupted, pas- 
sionately, 

“Well, you would if you could, only he is 
‘beyond the seas, where I sent him. Yes, I 
guess his face was a study when he heard my 
terms! He never expected that would tie his 
hands, too. No letters. no mestings ; no—no 
—no struggling, Mrs. B.” ferociously. “ Re- 
member I can ran you in for bigamy; seven 
years in Newgate, my elegant Georgina ; so, 
as the police say, ‘you had better come 
quietly, and anything you say will be used 
against you.’”’ 

“T'll say one thing—you may use as you 
like, you cannot charge me with bigamy. 
“There was-proof of your death that satisfied 
everyone ; but I can charge you with some- 
thing, and unless you release me I shall use 
my power without mercy,” speaking through 
her set teeth. “ You are a forger, andI hold 
the forged biil and proofs!” 

4*I’a a lie!” returned the other, savagely, 
acoom panying the remark with a whole string 
of blood-curdling oaths; ‘‘and if it was trae, 
which jit is not, it would make me more 
resolved to have you,” now almost dragsing 
her along by main force—‘ if more resolved 
I could be!” 

What was to become of her? She felt 
des erate. There was no possible escape for 
her but one, and that was to rush into the 
ro wded thoroughfare and throw herself under 
the wheels of some vehicle, and thus end her 
mizery for ever. 

At this critical moment a brass band and a 
crowd came suddenly round the corner of a 
narrow street. It was something more than a 
mere band that attracted hundreds, not of 
boys and girls and idle women, but of big, 
burly, able-bodied men, who swallowed up all 
the foot passengers and carried them along in 
@ kind of current. 

Now was Georgie’s time—now or never. 
With the strength of despair she wrenched 
away her hand, and dived backwards among 
the mob. Peter saw her, and turned, but 
where she could wriggle and twist, being thin 





and lithe and active, he could not follow. 
She cared not @ straw for pushes and curses. 
To escape wai life, to be caught was death, 
Shs clung to the bar outside a shop door as if 
she were a drowning woman, whilst ten yards 
away she descried, in the thickest of the 
crowd, Peter's tall, glossy hat and Peter’s far 
collar, Then she ducked down and dashed 
into the shop. 

‘* You're frightened of the crowd, miss?” 
said an old woman who was sitting behind 
the counter, knitting and presiding over 
vegetables, looking at her over her brass spocs. 
‘To’s some of their politics and nonsense. 
They'll be by presently.” 

‘*It’s not that, my dear, good woman,” 
gasped the other, breathlessly; ‘it's a manin 
the crowd who is persecuting me. He willbe 
here direotly. On! ” clasping her bands in a 
frenzy, ‘‘ hide me, hide me, and I'll pay you 
well,” she panted out, 

“Up yoa go,” pointiog +» a winding staic 
that led out of the shop. ‘‘You're all right 
up there ; front room,” grasping the sitaation 
in a moment. 

Georgie needed no second invitation. She 
turned and fled up the dasky stair like a hare 
pursued by the hounds. She had scarcely 
reached the top when she was aware of some- 
one in the shop beneath, and a man’s voice 
(Peter's) saying,— 

‘*Did a lady come in here?” looking round 
with his keen, narrow, grey eyes into every 


corner. “A young lady,in a brown ulster, 
and a little brown bonnet?" 
“Lady! Young lady!” echoed the old 


woman, querulously, whilst Georgie alone held 
her breath to listen’; ‘‘ no, we have ao young 
ladies here, as you can see.” 

“ I see,” leaning over and taking a good look 
behind the counter. “No, she’s not here,” 
glancing towards the stairs, aud telling him- 
self that she had never had time to make her 
way up there, and square the woman. 
ole did see a young posbetit, looked gen- 

—outside, now you speak @ struggling 
in the crowd,” continued that mendacious 
person, still serenely knitting. ‘Seems to 
me, as she was forced back down the street ; 
she tried to get in here, but it were no go.” 

And it was eqaally “ no go” loitering here, 
and losing the golden momenis, said Peter 
to himeelf, and without any further parley 
he turned on his heel, and walked out. 

“You may come down now ; he’s gone}!” said 
a husky whisper at the stair-foot, and 
Georgie obeyed, trembling in every limb. 
“A nasty, impudent-looking fellow. I put 
him off nicely, eh?” complacently. 

“ Ob, you good, kind woman ;youjdon't know 
what you have done for me,” said Georgie, 
tremulously. ‘I osn never repay you either 
in thanks or in money,” drawing out her 
purse, upon which the old woman’s eyes in 
stantly fixed, with greedy expectation, 

“How much would it be? She could not 
for shame offer less than half a-sovereign— 
may be a sovereign,” she said to herself, as 
she deliberately speared her knitting 

Oh, ecstasy! What did she behold? The 

whole contents of the portmonnaie being 
poured into her hand—silver, sovereigns, half 
sove ; 
“I'll give you all I have with me, except 
just enough to take me home,” said Georgie, 
speaking out of ber heart; feeling that, as she 
poured away nearly thirteen poands, that no 
money could reward the woman who had 
screened her. 

Mrs. Fiood, greengroser, gasped, as she 
eagerly closed her fiagers on this treasurs. 
She could scarcely speak, so great was her 
emotion. If she had been as handsomely paid 
all her life for every lie she had told what a 
rich woman she would be! 

‘*And now you must help me to get away 
safely,” said Georgie, anxiously clasping her 
all but empty purse. ‘“‘How am I to go ont 
into the street and get a "bus ?”’ 

** ['ll see if the coast is clear, miss,” hurry- 
ing to the door. ‘‘There’s no siga of him, 


\ but I'll send Dan—that’s my son—with you 








einen 
LT 


down the side alley here; that'll take you 
right down on the ’bus and safe home, ana 
many bappy days attend you.” 
Dan daly appeared; a red-faced, far-oapped, 
long armed, shambling person, who 
the lady to the place where the red ‘by 
appointed that he was no} 


passed, and was 
tipped. 

Georgie guessed at this instinctively, ang 
said,— 

“ Your mother did me a great service just 
now, and I gave her every farthing I had ex. 
— what will take me home, Oaly for 
that——” 

And here was the *bus—her haven; he would 
never dream of looking for her there, 

She had stolen along so far, looking behind 
her every second with agonised apprehension, 
Now planged into the roomy ‘bas, amo 
straw, among big passengers, big parcels, 
up at the farend, her veil drawn down, she 
felt comparatively safe. 

Dan hurried back to his mother, epursel by 
Georgie’s intelligence, and, anne. as -the 
at lady was hustily fumbling in her pocket, 
said,— 

** Halloa, old girl, how much coin did that 
smart young woman give you for what you 
did, eh?” 

‘*Coin! what coin?" in a high key of 
astonishment. 

** Money—coin—come, no nonsense, I see 
by your face you are keeping it dark. Come 
how much?” 

**Well, Dan’l,” tearfally, “it’s werry hard 
asa poor, hard-working woman, as to 
keep myself aud you, cannot take a shilling 
from a lady without you ferrefing after it.” 

‘*A shilling!” he exclaimed, “a bob? I 
thought from the way she spoke it was five at 
the very least. Well, anyway, hand us over 
a ‘tizzy.’ Im horrible dry, it will payjfors 
drink.” 

‘Here! you may en the oy ~ 
said his parent, generously passing it to 
him; ‘ cok. for my sake, don’t come worriting 
me again ’’ (she wanted to count her treasure). 

As to Mr. Peter Biaine, he hunted the 
streets in = 3 - — in nies b shop 
that was a likely refuge ‘@ young 
a brown ulster and small brown bonnet, with 
» veil;” but, despite his eager inquiries, and 
vagae hints at large rewards, he had 1 
‘ lack,” ashe would have called it, and wa 
ultimately obliged to return home, looking, as 
his laudlady expressed it, ‘fit to be tied.” — 

Meanwhile his victim was jolting slong in 
the direstion of her own part of the world 
She alighted from the vulgar ’bus at her asual 
corner, and took a hansom for the remainder 
of the way. Sofar so good, But when she 
arrived safely inside her own lighted snd 
crammed-up hall she did not even wait for 


‘the privacy of the drawing-room, bat, to 


Bink’s horror, saddenly sat down on the 
chair to hand, and went off into the most 
fearful hysterics. % ; 
Well, she was a queer one, and no mistake 
Stayed oat till nigh on seven, and comes home 
and takes oa like this. Waat with her illness, 
the queer mystery about her, no friends, 00 
letters, no visitors but a couple of onildren, 
for some reasons Binks thought @ less ae 
ing, more common-place si would b 
But bs A ee door, 
lenty of leisure, wages, & 
Pith large, liberal ideas and plenty of money, 
aud who, al h she insisted on her 7 
being kept in spple-pie order, and eo 
work there was being thoroughly well 4 
yet ‘‘ had no nasty, mean ideas,” to ag , 
cook anent at perp such as — “s 
ping, and rabbit and hare skins, &¢, vd 
never came prying downstairs at odd “7 Mod 
expected times. She was a lady, Sas 
three domestics stood up for her os ' 
whenever she and her doings were ngtt 
upon the tapis by neighbouring servants. 
night - ers pees 0) ad 
She had a kin rightened, ! 
eyes, Bioks remarked it when the wore 
hysterics wis over. She kept glancing 
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room, asking if the doors were locked and all 
the windows barred. 

« Binks,’ she said, tremuleusly, ‘‘I’ve 
had # Greadfal fright to-day. I've seen 
g person—a—a man who—who terrifies 
me. He does not know where I live, but 
if he should find out and come here do 
not let him in; in short, les noonein, Heis 
all, and has a big fair moustache and rather 
ared face, and speaks with a drawl. Ifhe 
comes he will not ask for me as Mrs. George, 
so I prepare you.” 

‘And who will he ask for, mum ?—what 
name? Not that it will mabe no difference. 
I won't let him in if you don’t wish it, as sure 
as my name is Susan Binks.” ; 

He will call me either Mrs. Vernon—or 
Mrs. Blaine,” 

Sasan stared, as well she might, at a mar- 
tied lady who had three different surnames. 

“Mrs, George is not my real name, Susan. 
{ tell you this in strict confidence. I am— 
really—really—I am sorry to say, Mrs. Peter 
Bisine!” 

‘And this gentleman with the red face and 
fight moustache,” she asked, quivering with 
curiosity, ‘‘ who will he be, ma'am?” 

“Mr, Blaine, Susan; but, all the same, 
you are to shut the door in his face.’”’ 


(To be continued.) 








HOW FORTUNE COMES. 


Years will often elapse before a doctor gets 
‘any return for the money which his friends in- 
‘vested in obtaining his diploma. On the other 
hand, a single fortunate case may bring 

ts by thescore. About twenty years ago, 
r doctor who had been establi:hed three 
on London withont making an income, 
heart and determined to emiyrate to Aus- 
tralia. He sold his small house and furnitare, 
paid his p money, and a week before his 
went into the country to say 
good-bseto his seen Having to changetrains 
at a junction, he was waiting on the platform, 
‘when a groom in smart livery galloped up to 
‘the station, and calling excitedly to a porter, 
handed him a telegraphic message for trans- 
mission. From some remarks exchanged 
between the two men, the young doctor under- 
stood that the Duke of——, a member of the 
Cabinet, had fallen dangerously ill, aad that 
‘2 eminent physician in London was being 
telegra; or. The groom added that he 
had ridden to the houses of three local doctors, 
who had all been absent, and that “her grace 
Pe @ terrible —— The young doctor 
opportunity, and at once seized it. 
I am a medical man,” he said to the 
groom, ‘‘and I will go to the Hall to 
offer my assistance until another doctor 
‘Brrives,” 


24% 


The groom was evidently atteched to his 


. Master, for he said,— 


“Jump on my horse, sir, and ride straight 
down the road for about four miles ; you can’t 
- the Hall ; any one will tell you where it 


The doctor went, was gratefally received by 
the duchess, and happened to be jast in time 
to stop a mistake in treatment of the patient, 
which might have proved fatal if continued for 
afew hours longer. The dake was suffering 
from typhoid fever ; and when the eminent 

an arrived from town, he declared that 
the young doctor's management «f the case 
had perfect. The result of this was 
that the latter was requested to remain at the 
Hall to take charge of the patient, and his 
Tame d on the bulletins which were 
issued uting the next fortnight, and were 
ted in the daily newspap rs of the 
giom. Such an advertisement is always 
making of a medical man, especially if 
his patient recovers. as the duke did. Our 
friend received a fee of five hundred 
— took a house at the West-end, and 
that time to this has been at the head of 

One of the largest practices In London. 





THE TEMPTING BAIT. 


A little fish swam in a stream one day, 
And as upward it chanced to look, 
It noticed a bait of a very fine worm 
Scarce cov ring a glitt’ring hook. 
The red was held by a fair young girl, 
And the little fish also espied 
That the bait was put on by a wealthy old 
man 
Who lovingly stood by her side. 
And the little fish knew in an office hard by 
Leaning over a musty law book, 
Was a handsome young man who'd have given 
his soul 
To have put out a glittering hook. 
So the fish stiil swam round the very fine 
worm, 
And the maiden, not wishing to wait, 
Said: “ Dear little sh, how foolish you are 
To mock at so tempting a bait! ” 
But just as she spoke, she threw down her 


r 
To the old n.an’s regret and dismay ; 
Fer the young man stole ont of his office 


oor, 
And beckoned her slyly awav. 
Then the little fish sad: ‘* No more foolish 
than you ; 
I was waiting to see which you took— 
baa ap and his youth, or the tempting 
t 


Of old age on the golden ha k 

We're both very wise, at least so we think, 
Whatever our friends may say.” 

Then the little fish wagged his silvery tail 
And swam down the river away— 

— the old man packed up his rod and 

e. 

Bat history’s page never told 

Tho’ he sneezed three times on his journey 


ome, 
If the veteran had taken cold! i. 
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Tae LOVELY LADY LEIGH. 
0 
CHAPTER I. 
SIR FREDERIC GORDON, 


Sue was as dark, proud, and lovely as the 
beautifai, imperious wife of Casar—beaatifal 
with that grand, cold, type of beauty that 
wins the respect as wellas the admiration of 
many. 

Tne words of the old ballad :— 

“ She bad coal black hair, and a chest of gold, 

But the people sa‘d that her heart was cold, 

And she scoffed at love as a sin!” 
well applied to the lovely Lady Leigh, for to 
no one had she ever opened her heart, and 
the worship and adulation which were 
showered upon her never won more than a 
fiecting, icy smile, that flickered round the 
ruby fips, leaving the dark, lominous eyes 
calm and serenely grave. 

The exact extent of her wealth was not 
known, but she was reported the richest 
woman in London, and the style of her living, 
and the exqnisite appointments of her 
loxurious howe, all gave an appearance of 
truth to the saying. 

It was getting towards the close of the 
London season, The trees and grass in the 
great squares, that had looked so fresh and 
green a few weeks back, were beginning to dry 
and shrivel beneath the scorching rays of the 
July sun, and the theatres and concert-halls 
were unbearable even to those who were 
accustomed to heated ball-roomes. 

Lady Leigh, wise in her generation, had 
determined to seek the cool, fresh air of the 
vountry, and so she sent out invitations to her 
dear five hundred friends for a ball ere she 
departed. 

The fifteenth of July was an anusually cool 
day, and the cool afternoon waned into a 


pleasant, starlessly, clear night, with a new 
a moon shining palely in the high blue 
sky. 

The Cedars was ablaze with lights which 
sparkled and flashed through the trees in the 
avenue like shooting stars, and the soft, 
Greamy sound of music was wafted out to the 
occupants of the different carriages as they 
rolled noiselessly along the wide path. 

Lady Leigh resided iu a house near Kensing- 
ton-gardens—a red biick house, with French 
roof and windows, the latter draped in pale 
blue silk and rare lace. There were no dis- 
figuring ohimney-pots, and the trees rose 
above the smooth shining roof in stately 
grandeur, with the blue sky for a background. 
The ball-room, which was built out at the back 
of the house, was rich with jardinitres and 
brackets and festoona of exotics, and the air 
was full of their subtle odour. The walls 
were hung with the palest blue and the lounges 
and divans were of the richest blue brocad 

Lady Leigh stood near one of the open 
windows, the fairest of a handred fair women, 
talking to a group of her most intimate friends. 
The gaests had nearly all arrived, the first 
dance was ended, and the great anxiety of the 
hostess was over. Her last ball of this sea- 
son would be a success, she felt, as her dark 
eyes glanced at the smiling faces round her. 

‘Who is that lovely gim with the deep 
brown hair and violet eyes?” asked a young 
fellow standing near her. 

“ That is the great beauty, Miss Avonmore, 
the rich millowner's daughter,” replied his 





hostess, lifting her eyebrows in surp at his 
ignorance. 
“You will pardon Boertie’s apparent 


stupidity, but he has osly jast arrived home 
on sick leave, Lady Leigh, and does not quite 
know who's who,” remarked a tall, soldierly 
man, who was seated on the lounge. 

“There is really no cccasion to apologise. 
Bertie is a privileged being, I heard someone 
say the other day. Would you like to be intro- 
daced?” she asked, turning to his younger 
brother. 

‘* Indeed, I should!” he returned, gazing in 
unveiled admiration at the rival beauties as 
they stood side by side, for Miss Avonmore had 
crossed the room while the foregoing conver- 
sation was being carried on, and had even 
caught a slight inkling of its purport. 

Gertrude Avonmore was a beauty, certainly, 
with plump white neck and arms glistening 
with costly jewels The eyes of sap 
blue, that deepened to an intense purple when 
the owner was stirred 4 any emotion, together 
with the rarely beautifal, milky-white com- 
plexion and dark chestnut hair, formed a 
peculiar contrast that is seldom seen ; but there 
was a something in the calm, lovely face of 
Lady Leigh beyond mere beauty—a sorrowfal 
calm that never left it in the liveliest company 
the grandest assemblage, , 

Miss Avonmore bowed and smiled sweetly 
in acknowledgment of the introduction to 
one of England's favoured scions of nobility, 
murmuring her reply in a soft, low voice, when 
Bertie Crawford requested the privilege of 
dancing the next waltz with her. : 

‘Your guests have all arrived, I believe 
Lady Leigh? ” asked Colonel Crawford, pulling 
his brown beard, in which there were already 
a few grey hairs, th he was but thirty- 
five. Colonel Cra and his wife were 
among the select few who could lay claim to 
the title of Lady Leigh’s fr ends. 

* All except Lord and Lady Gray, and they 
are never early,” replied his hostess, with a 


fleeting smile, 
Her companion did not ak after that, 
but stood gazing at her as she half reclined 


on @ lounge in the shadow of the heavy 
curtains, wondering if that cold, proud heart 
had ever throbbed with emotion, if she were 
capable of feeling any emotion save pride, or 
if she had lost someone who had been dearer 
than all others to her. 

The band was playing a soft, dreamy waltz, 
aud the room was a mass of gleaming satin 





and flashing jewels. Lady Leigh sat there 
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silent, coldly thoughtful for some time; then | ing season ; I am glad it is over,” and,indeed, fal, though a tender glow yet lin in the 
there was a slight stir at the entrance to the | Lady Leigh looked more fit for her boudoir dark wells of her brown eyes, she closed 


immense room, and as the names of Lord and 
Lady Gray were announced she went swiftly 
forward with outstretched hand. 

She greeted the two new comers graciously, 
and was about to turn’away when she started 
back with 8 stifled exclamation on beholding 
a third person standing in the wide-arched 
entrance of the spacious apartment, Yet 
there was nothing so formidable in the ap- 
pearance of this unexpected guest that it 
should cause the beautiful, self-contained 
Lady Leigh to lose that self-command, and 
half-atagger back with blanched cheeks, and 
dilated, dusky eyes that stared before her in 
wild terror, 

Nay, he was rather prepossessing, this tall, 
grave, soldierly man, with the bright, crisp, 
cheatuns hair, soft moustache, clear olive com- 
plexion, and “keen hazel eyes that glanced 
round the ball-room, then back again at the 
woman who stood before him—calm, erect, 
colder then ever now as she greeted Sir 
Prederic Gordon with sweet hauteur, who, 
however, appeared not to have noticed her 
strange agitation, 

“‘Juat home from India!” whispered one 
dowager to another, ‘The richest parti in 
Londen, and, see, he is dancing with our 
hostess.!’’ 

16 was even so.. The lovely Lady Leigh did 
not, as & rule, care for waltaing, bat when Sir 
Frederic requested the honour in rather stilted 
tones, for come strange reagen known.only to 
herself she acoepted with one of her fleetingly 
sweet smiles; and a marmur went round the 
weil-bred assemblage that Lady Leigh. knew 
how te p for high stakes, with all her 
assumed erence, 

But towards the close of the evening Sir 
Frederic waa observed hovering near the new 
beauty, He it was who wrapped her cloak 0 
earefaily round the delicate, white shoulder, 
aud in low, soft aecenta his wish 
thab be might soom meet(her again, ag he 
me on pase Le — san the clear darkness 
rt) 8 bt her good-bye ; 
and Gertrude J dn ye beat mae 


< of relief, taking in 
a8 though the heat 
of the ball.room,. had stifled. him. A few soft 
words would not hurt a woman, he told him- 
self, as he remembered the glanee of Gertrude’s 
violetorbs—their i 


oe8s, his 
@ were set, im theiz habitual grave, 


Lady, Leigh's proud, dark eyee fell beneath 
the calm scrutiny of those piercing hazel orbs, 
end the quick beating of her heart stirred the 
lace om hex satim bodice. A puzzled.expres. 
Siem came over his face as he saw her evident 
emotion, and y+) rman erept 
into histones ag he said, — 

“EL om ¥ ta have made your acquain- 
tance, Lady Leigh, and hope, though is may 
~ eget tha tit, may, ripen into friend- 


Aad with a deep bow he retired, leaxing 
the, beantifal woman standing like one dazed 
ip the widest ofthe whirl of dancers, Colonel 
Cxawiord, looking across at that moment, was 
Startled at the of dumb misery he. saw on 


f 
“ You ave-nobill, Lady Leigh? ” he oried,, 
coming quickly to her side, and leading her 
towards a large conversatory, 
“TI think the heas of the room hag overcome 
me,’ she replied, qniakly recovering her pre- 
sence of ming. “ Dhis has been a most try- 


a 





than the heated ball-room and noisy, clashing 
band. Her face was pale as Parian marble, 
and there were lines of care beneath the large 
dark eyes. 

“ My wife and I were just going,” remarked 
the Colonel ; ‘and I fancy that now the belle 
is not there the rest will soon take their 
departure,” 

Colonel Crawford's prediction was verified, 
much'to Lady Leigh’s relief. The great ball- 
room was deserted, save by a few faint streaks 
of grey light that struggled across the polished 
floor, and rested on-her pale proud face. 

“ Ob, Heaven, this is worse than all! Did 
I deserve this ?” she murmured, claspiag her 
white jewelled hands across her bosom, 

She turned away, and walked up the long 
flower-lined corridor, up the broad stairs, 
where the aiz was heavy with the odour of 
japonica, so to her own room, where her 
maid sat half-asleep and awaiting her, 

“You need not wait, Fanchette,” she 
observed, when the girl had removed her 
jewels and braided her long masses of black 
hair; and Fanchette, nothing loth, took her 
candle and retired. 

Left alone, Lady Leigh paced up and down 
in the pale light of early dawn, gazing half 
tenderly, balf angrily, at a ring of pearls she 
wore on her left hand, Presently she went 
to the window, and opening it leant her elbow 
a sill, and gazed fixedly into the grounds 
below. 

Faint streaks of rosy light were flushing 
the sky, and tiny, fleecy clouds, edged with 
palest gold, floated across the tall treetops 
like fairy islands, and the birds awoke with 
the rising of the sun and filled the air with 
sweet, shrill twitterings, and then they left 
their soft nests and hopped amonget the 
thick, green leaves, scattering sparkling drops 
of morning dew on to the smooth lawn 
below. 

Still Lady Leigh stood ‘there, staring with 
those largé, mournfal eyes into vacanoy. 
Never once had she moved, and so she 
remained. The sun eee high in the heaveng 
and touched her dark head with his golden 
shaft; long golden shadows lay across the 
grass, and golden lights glimmered among the 
leaves, Ono the. morning breeze was borne 
the perfume of many dying flowers, and it 
swept across the lovely pale face, bringing a 
little of the old life and bloom back, but 
she seemed heedless of all this awakening 
beauty, 

What was this sorrow that had so suddenly 
come upon the favoured child of fortune, the 
queen of beauty and fashion? Has the proud 
heart awakened to an old sorrow, or is it 
called into life too late ? 

The breeze gave no clue to the sorrow, and 
no word of hers betrayed what were her 
thoughts, aa she stood there so cold and siill, 
taking no heed of the glorious beauty of the 
dawn, the metry sounds of life around her. 
She was roused at last by the sound of some- 
one knocking at her door. 

**I do not need you, Fanchette,” she said 
in lear, cold accents, as she opened the 
door,and discovered her maid standing there 
with a,cap of chocolate on a tray, together 
with. a dainty morsel of cold fowl. ‘‘ You 
can. leave the chocolate, but take the other 
things away,’ she added, and Fanchette, 
accustomed to do her bidding without ques- 
tion, took her departure. 

Once more alone Lady Leigh went to a 

Chinese box of exquisite workmanship, 
opening it stood gazing into the interior 
with a rapt; expression on her lovely face—a 
look that revealed the capabilities of the 
strong, passionate soul that was hid beneath 
that cold calmness of hers. . 

14 was,no-longer the face of a cold, living 
statue, bat the face of a beantiful, passionate, 
loving woman—a woman whowoulddo nothing 
by halves, but loving well would also hate 
with equal intensity. The smile. that. broke 
over the chiselled feabureg was bitterly scorn- 





the lid with a sharp snap, as though 
would thus snap the last link that bowndbe 
to a dread, unhapp 
‘His was the blame,” she murmured, ag 
she turned away from that hidden treagare- 
“aye, and guilt too,” she added, with a bitter 
scorn transforming her fair features; and 
then she drew the blinds, and with & Weary 
sigh sought her couch, ; 





CHAPTER I, 


SILENT GRIEF SHALL BH MY GLORY,” 


Tux last night of the opera, A sight:worth 
seeing—that galaxy of beauty without the 
intoxicating addition of fragrant, rare, exotics 
and glittering light, The primd donna wagin 
splendid voice, and the exquisite notes rang 
one upon the hushed silence in & ravighing 

Till. 

Lady Leigh was there—cold, calm, Ni 
in her beantifal, statuesque face revealed the 
fact that a turmoil of old memories wes 
raging in her heart, $y 

Sir Feederic Gordon, was there too, 
in apparent absorbed worship over the new 
beauty, Gertrude Avonmore. 

Many bright eyes were fixed upon the 
occupants of the box opposite Lady Leigh’s— 
some with jealousy in their glance, some 
with admiring envy of the girl whose beanty 
held the hitherto invalnerable heart of Sir 
Frederic in thrall. 

Tales of the coldness with which he mst 
the advanaes of the softer sex, of the bitter 
sarcasm of his remarks on their capabilities 
of faith and love, had travelled faster. 
steamer that brought him back to his. 
shore; and his r capitulation to 
Avonmore'’s charms was therefore deemed a 
victory of no ordinary character for that 
young lady to score, : 

Once, when alter stoning intapl stestene 
the clear voices of the ningerte raised his 
head, and met the calm, hayghty glance of 
Lady Eudora Leigh fixed upon, him; ané 
Gertrude Avonmore, who never lost ue 
expression of the face that had taken 
heart captive wondered that, the voice.ot s 
woman should have power to bring. & 
look of ionate yearning to his keen, 
eyes, adame ——’s voice, Was, 
she had thought him tog cold, and. stern. to, 
affected by singing. 3 

his 
agp- 


8 

She raised her wicked oqes. sayy 

grave glance as he turned away, fram. 
teplasion of the crowded wen vale sre 
of golden bair, the glamour ah 







phen Bay" ty liga tea lo oo AED. 
a raby li 8 
im; but Gertrude did not know thig, Jt 
seemed to her that he turned away J 
this beauty to gaze upon her, and 4, 
half sweet, half pain, swept ‘ 
untonched chords of. her, maiden heart. 
did not ask herself what this meant, itwee 
too new, too sirapge.aa yet, Abt Gertrude, 
take care that you love not wisely, bat (> 
well. 

And Lady Leigh. sat. there listening, sp 
parently to the, operatic prenenenst, bai, 20 
glance, no movement of those in. the hor 


opposite escaped her notice. Lorgnetiies Were . 


levelled at her as she sat there, a Supe e 
menvellous beauty, draped in; rich. 
velvet, with priceless lace on the cut 
bodice and Grecian sleeves; Leigh 
gracefully inclined her stately, hea 
smiled that fleeting, icy smile aa aha 
nised ber friends, She was soen.| , 
them, but she made her desire nati to lose.® 
note of the prima doana's laat/song, anexenee 
for her silence. ; , 

The opera was Faust et J/arguerite; and 8% 
the last, tones, of that lovely, vaice.. 


thandaces, forth tin’ aqplaat sa 
a r & app - sho 
exquisite bouquets down upn. the, alege 
rapturous haste, 






and 
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In the midst of this scene of high-bred 
gcitement the door of Lady Leigh's box 
opened, and Sir Frederic Gordon entered. He 
jog for ® moment gazing on the superb 
picture she made in her crimson velvet, old 
and pearls, and then advanced with his 
rave, courtly smile. 
“Yon will pardon me, Lady Leigh, for the 
erty I have taken, but your own glass will 
you my excuse,” he said, bowing low 


her. 
sie Frederic Gordon is always a welcome 
introder where the Lady Leigh ia!” returned 
the low, sweet voice, 

Was it fancy, or did those softly. uttered 
tones falter? Sir Frederic glanced up quickly, 
and their eyes met, and for a moment they 
remained 80; then hers drooped beneath his 
gaze, aud @ rich red flushed the clearly pale 


cheeks. 

“Am I to take those words as they are 
uttered, or as merely society jargon?” he 
gked then, bending over her till the faint 
ofour-of violets crept up to- him from her 

black hair, and seemed to mingle 
e sounds around him. 

lady Leigh drew herself up haughtily? as 
shereplied, in tones of deliberate-coldness,— 

“You have travelled, Sir Frederic; surely 
you have gained experience? Can you not 
guge the sincerity of-a person’s' words yet, 
and jadge between that and society polite- 
ness?” 


He gazed at her earnestly for? a few 
moments, then over his grave, dark face swept 
xlook havghtily proud as her own, and his 
ones were’ disdainful in their pride and 
worn as he bent towards her, saying in a 
vice none but herself conld hear,— 

“I¢-would scem, Lady Eudora Leigh, that 
I must come to England to really discover 
vhat pride and want of truth and faith are, 
In those Eastern climes women know what 
love-is; but I doubt me if ever the heart of an 
oy woman was troubled with a thought 


“Phe womerr in thore Eastern climes have 
taught Sir Frederic chivalry towards their 
ex,” returned Lady Leigh, coldiy, as she 
tamed away with a slight bow of dismiesal. 
“Cold. and heartless,” he muttered, as he 
hastily traversed the- carpeted corridors on 
his way back to Gertrude Avonmore'’s box, 

- ‘not Tmdy Leigh kind?” asked the 
ult voice of the rival beanty, and Sir Frederic 
fushed slightly beneath the bronze at her 


“Lady Leigh’s kind words and smiles have 
litit'or no charm for me,”"he reptied, with s 
Siteent glance into her deep violet orbs. 
“Tiherely visited’ her as I’ should anyone to 
whose house I ~~ a bright, Berr : - 

Gertrmde smited a , happy smile, an 
over the lovely flower-like face’ shone “¥ radi- 
ance as of the sun. 

Om you nt see, Sir Frederic, that you 
te'winning the love of the gentle-hearted 
tilt Pause while yet there is time. 

But the sated baronet liked the gentle, dark- 
ited beauty, and’had no thought of how she 
wight interpret. bis: attentions. Indeed, he 
deemed? al! womerr-incapable of any eg feel- 
ing, or 80 he wouk? Have told anyone had they- 
Possessed temerity enough ta spesk to him on 
ry wa and so it did not matter, 

“And you are going down to Broadstairs >” 
the asked, holling her fan over her face to 
aig he esger ffask that rose to the roots of her 


“No, I am going down to my own place. at 
Briatley,” be returned, with a sigh of satis- 
#8 ha thonght of the cool shade of the 
lindéus hear hts favourite haunts by the river 
the sharp, brick walks in the morning 
tr, “One can breathe there,” he added. 
‘then they were silent, ees in 
to the ravishing voice of Madame 
~~ A breathless hush was in the house ; 
When the curtain dropped on the last 
‘the for a few seconds no sound was heard ; 
Once again, there aroge a ehout of 


applause, which lasted until the beautiful 
Binger appeared af the footlights again, 

Mrs, Ventley, a lady of some standing in the 
aristocratic world, and who bad presented 
the heiress to Her Majesty at the last draw- 
ing-room, was with the new beauty in the 
capacity of chaperone, and when Sir Frederic 
rose to bid them adieu she turned to him with 
a sweet smile, saying,— 

“ We shall see you after our visit to Broad- 
staira, for I find that our next placeof ruatica- 
tion ia Lord Grafton’s, and that is near your 
estate, I believe? ” 

Sir Frederic stroked his moustache to hide 
the cynical curve that curled his mouth at this 
evident, though gracefully put, hint. 

‘*You want to catch this fish, bnt he has 
felt the hook,” he thought. Aloud he said, 
** Then I may have the pleasure of seeing you 
at Briarley Court? We must make up a party 
and have a picnic, There are some ruins 
there really worih seeing.” 

“ Oh, indeed, you.are too kind!” murmured 
the lady, in a deprecating tone. 

“ Lord, Grafton is a.great friend of mine. I 
had no idea.I should bave the pleasure of see- 
ing you there,” he-said, turning to Gertrude. 
* He has some splendid shooting on his estate 
almost equal fo mine, and we oft«n make & 
party on each other’s grounds, It makes a 
chavge.” 

‘* Are you. so. fond of change?” asked the 
girl, looking up at him archly from under her 
long, dark lashes. 

‘‘Notalways. I shall feel happy, knowing I 
shall see one face I knew in London,” he re- 
turned, B react 5 

He had forgotten next moment that he had 
uttered those words, bat not so the heiress, 
from whom a dozen handsome, pleasant 
young fellows would have given half their for- 
tunes to gain @ amile or word of encourage- 
ment, Lilly moth, have you not yet learned 
to. value compliments at their true worth? 

“We are going now ta Mrs, Vere’s soirée,” 
observed Mra. Ventiley, as they walked slowly 
alongthe crowded corridor. “I fancy I heard 

ou say you were going; and, if so, you might 

ave 1 au in our carriage—that is, if it is 
eeable——” 

“ T shall only be too pleased !” interrupted Sir 
Frederic. 

“Lady Leigh's carriage—Lady Leigh's car- 
riage,” called ont a loud manotonous voice. 

Sir Frederic stood still while the beautiful, 
stately woman slowly descended the broad 
steps leading from the QOpera-honuse. She 
glanced up as she stepped into the dainty 
broogham, aud meetizg his gaze bowed 
coldly. 

“Do you not think her lovely?” said Ger- 
trude. ‘‘I have never seen anyone like her. 
She makes one think of those Grecian beauties 
we read about.” 

“Certainly one looking.at her is reminded 
more of a beautiful statue than of a living 
woman,”’ he replied, with a slight sneer. 

**You do not admire that cold statuesque 
style? Neither do I, Sir Frederic,” remarked 
Mrs. Ventley, with a complacent smile at her 
protegés’s fair faee, over which a hundred 
different expressions flitted in as few miantes, 

‘‘Nay, I did not say that,” observed Sir 
Frederico, gravely. “I do admire statuesque 
beauty, but I like a woman to appear to have 
@ soul as well as beauty.” 

Mrs. Ventley glanced covertly at the hand- 
some baronet as he uttered these words. Was 
he piqued at her coldness? And yet, if sak 
spoke truth, she had thawed to him onlya 
few nights back, Why, then, speak in those 
bitter accents of her want of soul ? 

* Some people.say the Lady Leigh is heart- 
lass,” said Gertrude Avonmore, 

“T should fancy those pecple know her 
well,” he said. 

i* «There you are wrong. I like Lady Leigh, 
and will not heat ber spoken of slightingly 
in my presence, I cannot help fancying that 
she has had some scrrow iu the past that bas 
made her heart co’d to ali the rest of the 








world.” 


“ Miss Avonmore is romantic !,’”’ laughed Sir 
Frederic, as he assisted them into their car- 
risge. “ Wait till you have mixed in society 
& bit,’ 

“ What shall I learn then, Sir Frederic ?’ 
asked the low, sweet voice. 

‘You will learn to take love, or what. is.s0 
mis-named love, for what it is worth—that 
there is no such thing as troth; and as for 
fidelity, is is an obsolete word amongst the 
‘upper ten.’” ; 

“TI am sorry to hear Sir Frederic Gordon 
give expression to sach sentiments. IF thought 
the world had been kind to you, but I see that 
you also have had your romanee,’ retarned 
Gertrude, 

Sir Frederic started and paled beneath the 
bronze as she spoke, her violet eyes fixed 
upon him with a searching; but not un- 
maidenly gaze. 

‘*No man hae lived to my years, travelling 
about, too, as I have, without onee or twice 
faneying himeelf in leve,’ be said, a trifie 
hesitatingly, after a moment. But- the girl 
saw there was more in the past of this-grave, 
bronzed general than a faneied love, 

They had arrived by this time at Mrs, 
Vere’s residence, one of those palatial houses 
in Kensington, standing in ite own grounds. 
The place was lined with carriages, and it was 
some minutes ere they conld alight, Soft 
exquisite strains of music floated out on the 
air, and the sounds of gay, laughing, high- 
toned voices mingled pleasantly with the 
notes, 

Mrs. Vere, a tall, handsome, black: browed 
woman of the Roman type, and whe was 
passionately fond of music, greeted them with 
a smile as they entered the drawing-room, 

“ You are late |” she said, “and Lady Leigh 
has only just come,” 

‘*Indeed! I did not know. she would be 
here,” returned Mrs, Ventley,in a tone of 
cold avnoyance. She thought rhe had steered. 
the catch ont of the reacn of this imperial 
beauty, and here she had brought him to the 
lion’s den. : 

Oh! the evening would not ba complete if 
Lady Leigh were-not-here!’’ and Mrs, Vere 
turned to greet some new-comers. 

‘* What can people see in Lady Eudera’s 
looks to rave so about her? Now Hertrade is 
really lovely.’ 

‘\ Granted, Mra. Ventley ; she is charming; 
but Lady Leigh’s beauty were she to thaw 
would be marvellous. Pardon me, I seeshe is 
going to sing,” and he crossed the room, 
Gertrude having been taken possession of by 
Bertie Gordon, and seated himself near the 


i#n0. 
Seay Leigh looked up from the pile of 
music she was searching through, and saw 
Sir Frederic and as though from sudden 
impulse she turnet back to the songs whe had 
thrown aside, and selecting ome seated her- 
self and commenced,— 


*¢T linger round the very spot 
Where years ago we met, 
And wonder when yon quite forgot, 
Or if you quite forget. 
And old, fond memories rise anew 
For love that used to be ; 
If you could: know that I was true 
And I that you were free. 
Ah, ah, ah! : 
Love once again, meet me once again, 
Old love is waking, shall it wake in vain? ”’ 


The baronet sat perfectly still; never a 
musele moved, but the keen hazel eyes were 
dim, as with sorrowful thought, as the- 
assionate thrilling voice rang out. amidst the 
pushed silence—a: silence as deep as that 
which had reigned. in the opera house when 
the prima donna sang to her audience, for 
Lady Leigh’s voice was marvellous in its 
sweeetness and power. 
Many of her friends had told her she would 
make her fortune on the stage, but Lady 
Leigh did not care for the publicity, andabe 





had no. cecasion to use her voice a8 a means 
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to fortune, and so only a few heard one of the 
loveliest voices ever possessed by woman. 


* And ever thus, my thoughts incline, 
And back my memory slips,” 


went on the clear, sad voice, rising and fall- 
ing with each varying note till her listeners 
were spellbound. Never had she sang with 
such feeling as this. It seemed almost as 
though there were tears in the pleading tones 
of the last lines, — 

“Old love is waking, shall it wake in vain?” 


Sir Frederic bent forward and said, with a 
slight, sadly grave smile,— 

**Lady Leigh, your voice and song have 
awakened old, fond memories in my past I 
would have wished to remain dormant,”’ 

‘*Oan you not bury them, deep, deep?” she 
asked, as she commenced “ In the Gloaming,” 
at the request of Colonel Gordon. 

“I am not so feeble, Lady Leigh. ltisa 
woman’s province toforget, it seems to me, 
though they talk so tragically about ‘for 
women, the calm and the pain,’”’ he returned, 
coldly as she herself. 

‘*By Jove! Lady L has a splendid 
voice!” said Bertie Gordon, who was sitting 
on a velvet lounge in the deep embrasure of 
the window with Gertrude Avonmore, “Sir 
Fred seems taken with it too,” 

Gertrude glanced quickly at the group 
round the piano, and a shadow came over her 
face, which Bertie was not slow to see. 

“ Bir Frederic looks very grave—more fit 
for the club-room than a soirée,”’ she replied, 
with a little forced laugh. 

“ Poor, fellow! Hehas had enough to make 
him grave,” answered Bertie. 

“I thought he had bad some trouble,” 
said Gertrude. 

“ What was it, Mr, Herbert? ” 

“Well, I spoke at random, rather, but I 
fancy he was very nearly married to someone 
over in Ireland, an English girl; but she 
jilted him shamelessly or something of that 
sort, I know she behaved very badly.’’ 

“ And he still grieves over her? She must 
have been heartless,” said Miss Avonmore, in 
&@ musing tone. 

**Comfound him!’ muttered Bertie, pull- 
ing his long moustache, 

“Did you speak to me?” she asked 
uate. raising her large eyes innocently to 
ace, 


“No,” and he flushed as he met her gaze, 
**but I felt rather vexed that he should take 
ap w the interest to the exclusion of every- 


one 
“* Have I been rude? I am truly sorry, Mr. 
Gordon,” exclaimed the girl, in penitent 


tones. 

“ Gertrude Avonmore could not be rude, if 
she tried,” replied Bertie, softly, bending his 
grey eyes tenderly upon her}; :nd the heiress 
meeting that glance knew that she had won 
this love, though that which she wished for 
was withheld, but her heart never stirred by 
one beat more than usual beneath her lace 
bodice; and she felt sorry to think that 
perhaps his life was spoiled through her. 

Meanwhile Lady Leigh had risen from her 
seat at the piano, and Sir Frederic Gordon 
had taken her place. Hehad a strong clear 
baritone, and Gertrude Avonmore drew near to 
listen. He sang Moore's “ Believe me if all 
those endearing young charms,’’ and then 
someone asked for another. He hesitated for 
@ moment ; then with a quick glance at Lady 
Leigh’s lovely calm face, shaded from the full 
glare of the gaslight by the drooping folds of 
the lace curtain, he commenced,— 

“Only a hear’ that’s breaking, 

That is, if hearts can break ; 
Only a man adrift for life, 
All for a woman's sake.’’ 

More then one there felt that there was the 
—. of citter scorn and passion of one who 
had felt the sting of a woman's unfaithfulness 
in those strong, powerfully. rendered tones; but 
none there saw the Icok of startled sorrow 


that leaped tothe queen of beauty's eyes, nor | 





how the lacs on her velvet bodice fiuttered 
with the heaving of her perfect bosom. 


‘‘ The dupe of an heartless flirt.” 


How these words and the scorn on his lips 
as he sung them haunted her, long after she 
left that brilliant assemblage. But what was 
the link that bound these two so mysteriously 
to an unhappy past? Ah, what? 

Was she the heartless flirt he had so point- 
edly named her, or was there some terrible 
mistake, here? Only time could show. There 
was real sorrow in the -- dark eyes that 
= 80 mournfully at the beautiful reflected 

‘ace—real passionate anguish in the tones in 
which she cried out,— 

“Oh! Frederic, Frederic! would that the 
past could be recalled, and that you had been 
more true.” 

As Gertrude Avonmore tcok her seat in ber 
brougham that night she leant forward, 
moved by a sudden impulee, and said, with a 

entle friendly smile to Bertie Gordon, who 
ad escorted them from the house,— 

“ We shall see you at Briarley, Mr, Gordon ? 
We go toBroadstairs to-morrow, and then, 
after a few weeks, to Lord Grafton’s,”’ 

** No,” he replied quietly. ‘‘ Have you not 
heard that now I am better I am going back? 
I have volunteered for this new expedition, 
and been accepted.”’ 

‘I am sorry,” said Gertrude, gravely. 
“That is all I can find to say, but I am sur- 
prised—shocked, Mr Gordon.” 

“There is no occasion to be shocked, I 
assure you, Miss Avonmore. There is not the 
slightest danger, and if there isI like it. It 
is my profession,” he returned. 

Gertrude gazed in involuntary admiration 
at this tall handsome man, who loved her, as 
he stood there with the light of earnest 
enthusiasm on his face, and bright, straight, 
steady gleam in his clear grey eyes ; anda 
little pang of regret shot through her heart 
as she remembered that he was going away, 
perhaps to his death. At this she paled. The 
young heiress was impressionable and a hero- 
worshipper, and though he little dreamt it he 
was nearer her heart, as he stood there talking 
so carelessly about the impending war, than 
he ever would have been had he remaiced at 
home as he was entitled todo. So strange 
are the workings of a woman’s heart! 

A few hours before, if anyone had told her 
she would experience such a pang for hand- 
some, careless Bertie Gordon, she would have 
laughed ; but Sir Frederio’s song had opened 
her eyes, and she guessed that be and Lad 
Leigh were not the strangers they ap 
to be; aud Gertrude, young and affec 3 
turned for sympathy where she was loved. 

‘*Then I must say good-bye now?” she 
said, and there was a shade of wistfalness in 
her tones. 

* Yes,” and now his voice was not quite so 
steady. ‘Good-bye, Gertrude, If I fall you 
will not forget me?” 

He turned away with those words, and in 
the time to come she remembered with a soft, 
sad smile that he had called her “ Gertrude.” 

There was no love in her heart now, only a 
half regret for the man who had loved her, 
and gone away so bravely to what might prove 
his death. 





CHAPTER III. 


A qawonious day in the middle of August, 
the sun shining down in rich, warm, golden 
light over yellow corn-fields, pos swaying 
trees, long, emerald grass, and bright, gleam- 

river. 

tiarley Court stood at the entrance of 
Briarley Park—a tall, white stone building, 
with dazzlingly bright windows draped in 
pink, and turreted roof. The doors and 
windows all stood wide open, and a pleasant 
breeze swept along the lofty hall, and up the 
carved, oaken staircase—a breeze that had 
stayed in its course from the river to gather 
the fragrance of suammer’s last flowers. 

Round two sides and the front of the house 





a broad verandak rap, where one could sannter 
or read, sheltered from the heat of the sur b 
the great passion fluwer and American glim}. 
ing plant, now changing to bri,ht, gandy 

068. 

A broad, green slope, in the centre of which 
@ fountain played, seeming to c»0l thé air as 
ita clear, crystal spray sprang up from the 
marble figure of Niobe, led to a plantation of 
firs, behind which was a lake on whore bosom 
the waters slept, rocked to their rest by the 
soft wind that swept lfke an Molian har 
across its surface, 

Truly a fair domain, with the high hills 
rising in the distance omy the clear, bine 
jr, neo. in the sunshine, down upon the 
valleys beneath, and the cora bent ana ri 
like a golden sea as the wind swept across it, 
while to the left tall hop-poles stood erect and 
straight in the hop-grounds. 

Perfect silence reigned over the whole place, 
as though the heat had wooed the inhabitants 
to slumber; but presently the form of a man 
appeared—a tall, soldierly mau, with erect 
bearing, and grave, handsome face, set off by 
a pair of keen, glancing, hazel eyes. 

He was walking in the plantation where 
there was a coolness as of spring from the 
breeze that played hide-and-teek backwards 
and forwards among the tall, rocking firs, and 
hares scampered across his path now and 
again, losing themselves in the thick broom 
and underbush; wild hyacinths bloomed 
here ia the spring, and the fairy-like hare-bell; 
but the ground was strewn with dry, brown 
stalks that crackled under his feet, and dead 
leaves lay about, betokening the near approach 
of autumn. 

From the plantation beyond the grounds, 
immediately round the house, was a fruit 
orchard, and the sun shone merrily down on 
the golden apples, dainty peaches, and lascious 
pears till they biushed rosily beneath his gaze; 
then he ran laughingly off to peer at the 
nectarines nestling among their thick, green 
leaves, bringing a tinge of colour to their soft, 
downy cheeks 

Bir Frederic, taking in with keen apprecia- 
tion all this loveliness of nature, over which 
he reigned as master, heard suddenly in the 
road at the side of the plantation the ramb- 
ling of light carriage wheels, and a fer 
moments afterwards he saw the carriage fiom 
Grafton bowling swiftly up the broad pathway 
in front of the house, 

The occupants of the vehicle were Lady 
Grafton and Lady Leigh, and Sir Frederic 
hastened his footateps, arriving at the house 
a moment before them. 

Over Lady Leigh's face there was a pallor 
most unusual to her, and round the large, dark 
eyes, 80 beautifal in the new softness that hado! 
late crept into them, there were violet lines ss 
from sleepless nights. 

“ Lady Grafton, this is an honour of whieh 
I was quite unaware I was to be the recipient! 
wgeh then tare “yet L. assist her to 

ight, then t g to ora, 

“We were so near that I thought it ae 
appear unneighbourly not to pay you &V 
replied Lady a, shaking her silvery 
curls as she ascended the steps. <a 

“T certainly should have taken it in thst 
Isher anh stood gasiy aeuder Wi 

to her as she 8 gazing 
Took almost of y on her chiselle? 
features, ‘‘ welcome to my home.” ot 

She looked at him, detecting the irony 
ns tone, and in the warm, sunlit air she 

vered. 

“ Your estate is perfect, Sir Frederio!” she 
said, in a cold, icy voice, bowing in respout 
to his words, be 

“Is is, I think, Some women would 
only too happy to be its mistress; but, ther, 

ou see, I don’t want them, I have net 

ove ‘ treated like common dirt’ once. a 
to fight shy. You agree with me, Lay 
Eudora?” : his 

There was a peculiar, mocking light ia 4 

eyes as he spoke, and she caught at one of 
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gone that supported the verandah, | lovely Lady Leigh would have feared to trust “I shall expect you to make out the list 
jying him in the perfumed air. . her beauty to the careless hands of a child! ” | of invitations! ’ observed Sir Frederic. 

“No, Sir Frederic, I do not agree with ‘*If you will not forgive you might forget,” “We must have Gertrade Avonmore,” said 

|” she cried, with sudden passion. * You , exclaimed Eadora. “Can you let me baveno | Lady Leigh, coldly, with a swift glance at the 
ge cruel, merciless, as you were faithless in | peace? ” Baronet’s grave, handsome face. ‘' Sir 
he past!” “You shall not be so troubled again. Ifor- | Frederic’s party would not be complete with- 

And staying not for reply she swept past got then the courtesy due to my guest; the past | out her! ” ’ 
him up the steps into the lofty hall, where | I cannot forget if I would, and there is nothing | ‘‘If yon cannot make love to the lips that are dear, 
gaiues of priceless worth laved their white | to forgive. You chose your path ; I have Then make love to the lips that are near,” 
fst in Cool fountains, and hid themselves | taken the only one left me.” he quoted, a slight smile parting his lips as he 
ynongst softly rustling ferns. And with a deep bow he opened a large | read the jealousy in her great dark eyes. 

The joyous sound of a child’s voice rang | door on their right, thus patting an end to the “Sir Frederic, I am shocked! Come, 
throogn the house as she stood still in the hall, | conversation. ; Endora, we shall be late,” said Lady Grafton, 
me bh over her heart. A merry * Here you ‘are,” cried Lady Grafton; ‘'I | rising; and with a sigh of relief Lady Leigh 
jsogh, then the scampering of tiny feet, and | thought you had forgotten me. Take care, | followed her out of the cool apartment, with 
jn another moment a little, fairy-like creature, | Sir Frederic, what would Gertrade Avon- | its gently swaying plants and softly fluttering 
with dark, y hair floating bebind her | more ray?” and she laughed a bright, cheer- | lace curtains, down the wide steps shining 
white robe @ silken veil, came running | ing laugh that was good to hear from one of | glaringly in the hot sun, and so into the 
slong the hall. her years. carriage. 

Eudora looked down into the upraised eyes, Lady Leigh flushed haughtily, but she “TI was coming over to pay my devoirs to- 
hazel eyes that took in every line | turned to the speaker with a graciously cold | morrow, Shall I do so or——?” 


, large, 
- lovely, sad face, snd a thrill passed | smile, saying, in that low distiact voice of “Oh, come over, by all means, and then we 
through her, hers, — can arrange everything,” interrupied the 

Who was this child with eyes so like his ? “Sir Frederic and I have only jast met in , Countess, holding out her hand, 

“You bo’ofal, you are, You may tiss me if | the hall, so do not accuse him of faithless- “ Then good-bye till to-morrow. Good-bye, 
you like,” said the child, in the imperious | ness to our new beauty!" Lady Leigh.” He held the slender grey- 
tne of one aceustomed to being petted. ‘‘It¢is Lady Leigh’s fault that Sir Frede- | gloved hand a moment, a tender light creep- 

“Wholare you, child?” cried Eadcra, as she | ric is not counted a worshipper at her shrine,” | ing into his hazel eyes ; and then he stepped 
knelt beside the lovely white vision. he replied, in a significant tone, back with a courtly bow as the carriage turned: 


"Tiss me, and then I will tell you my The prond, lovely woman turned away to ; and bowled swiftly down the wide, shady 
mame,” answered the imperious little beauty, | go out with unseeing pain-dimmed eyes at | avenue, 
wd Lady Leigh pressed her lips to ‘the inno- | the fair sunlit land, Not for worlds would He did not see the proud beauty gaze wist- 
wat rosebud month held up to her, with a | she let him see the wild passion of sorrow | fully at the hand he had beld, then pass it 
fervour and passion the child did not under- | that was sweeping over her in great waves— | softly and caressingly ac:oss her smooth- 
sand, for she gazed a little astonishedly | sorrow and longing that increased with every | skinned cheek. He saw only the cold, proud 


- inate a ee g on | moment she stayed beneath his roof. oo " iy yo as me ge | 4 

r in her an aces. ‘ . : olin er in acknowledgment of his 
“Will you not tell me your name now, eT sorrow, is remembering hap- | boy, He strode off in the direction of the 
dear?” she asked, r = plantation where none could see his working 


y: 

“Yes, my name f Pearl ; alwaystalls | How far distant seemed that time to her | face, or hear his wild, incoherent words. 

ne Pearl—his Pearl,” clear, lisp- | now, when earth seemed a perfect Paradise, ‘*Great Heaven above, how can this end?” 

voice. “‘ Are you ill? You eyes big!” | and all the surroundings set to a tune of | he cried, passionately, raising his face to the- 
snd the soft baby hands were lifted to stroke | sweetest harmony! Now everythivg seemed | sky shining so deeply blue through the inter- 
the pale cheeks down which the tears were | jangling discordantly, and she had pulled the | laced boughs of the trees, “I shall break 
filling fast. fairy castle down with her own hands. Ah! | down if I stay on here in constant dread of Hi) 

"Give me a pretty kiss to take away with | dear Heaven, must her life be always drear | seeing her, yet too weak to keep from seeking: "i 
ne,” said Lady Lei meine ae arm round | and dark? her, As soon as this affair is over I will go i 
te litle figure and drawing e graceful head She raised her head defiantly, while a | away, and take Pearl with me.” 
to her breast. scornful gleam passed across her pale face, as | A softened, anxious look passed over hia face 

Who would call the Lady Eudora proud | she listened to his soft, musical laughter. | as he uttered these last words, and leaning t 
ad cold now ? Yes, if brightness and love meant pleading to | his back against the gnarled trunk of an old é 

As the child lifted her face to give the | him, His apparent gaiety galled her pride. | oak, he drooped his head on his breast and i 
caress the beautiful, og queen of fashion | Why could not she be gay and careless as she | thus he remained for some time. ‘4 
—* earnestly for, Sir Frederic entered | used? “ Have I done right? Oh! I could not 

hall, She did not hear his footsteps in *Eadora, my dear, come here ; we want | give you up, my pet; it would kill me. Eudora, 
het absorption, and so he stood pale, startled, youradvice, Sir Frederio is thinking of giv- | my love, my life! why could you not have 
vith & strange quivering of his firm mouth, | inga party. Now I propose a picnic to the | had “ith? ” and he threw up his arms with a- 
tad a suspicious moistening of the keen eyes, | Briarley Woods, and a ramble over the ruins of | gesture of utter despair. 

mM unseen witness to that scene, the old castle first, What do you say?” said What was the wrong that kept these two 
“IT must goto my nurse now, or she will | Lady Grafton. apart, loving as they did? Would it never 
twy. She loves me when I am good,” ob- “I should scarcely like to give my advice, | come right? It would seem so, for they were A 
urved Pearl, gravely, looking up at the sweet | seeing that I am a stranger to Sir Frederic. | both encompassed by a wall of cruel pride M4: 
fue of Lady h with a confiding, trusting | Now, you have known him since he was pom & that bid fair to rain both their lives—pride i 
dance. ‘You will tum again, boo'ful lady?” | and know falso his tastes,’ replied Lady | that must be mistaken pride since both loved re 

“Yes, my darling, I will. Good-bye!” | Leigh with a gracious smile, but in a suffi- | with such passionate truth, 

She stood where the child left her for a few | ciently {indifferent tone to make him bite ‘*My dear child, why do you behave so 
Moments, a dazed, bewildered expression on | his lips in his vain endeavour to keep down | distantly to my favourite? Do you vot know 
het face. A strange, wild suspicion flashed | the flash of wounded pride that rose to his | that he is the catch of the season, and I am 
through her brain, but she put it from her as | bronzed cheeks, sure if you were to give him the slightest. ‘" 
impossible, and turning, with a weary, half-| “Any proposition of yours would surely | encouragement you could be Sir Frederic’s 
Wppressed sigh, she came face to face with | meet with spproval,” he said, with a deep | wife,” : y 
Sir Frederic Gordon. bow. . A curious, half-amused, half-pained smile 

“Lady Leigh, have you got no farther| ‘Well, I think my idea is a good one,” re- | played round the perfect scarlet mouth as 
‘toss my threshold than this?” he said, | marked Lady Grafton. “You could erect | Lady Grafton spoke, and the dark eyes 
quietly. tents out on the lawn and down by the lake. | mechanically glanced at the massive jewelled 
“No, Sir Frederic. Who is that child who | A dance in the open air would be quite a | ring on her left hand, Ah! Lady Grafton, you 

Pearl ?”” was Lady Leigh’s abrupt | novelty!” do not know the history connected with that 
ou “You will have to take charge of my house | ring, or you would not have uttered those 

Sir Frederic was ‘prepared, and replied, | for the time being, then,” laughed the Baro- | words. , : 
quietly and coldly,— net. ‘I should be sure to forget the most “TI am not in love with matrimony, dear 

“Oh, you have been making acquaintance | important items, and my housekeeper is not | Lady Grafton. I find my freedom very plea-. 
vith my little orphan niece. Is she not a | accustomed to balls !” sent,” shereplied = = i$ 
little beauty 2” “Oh! I will do that with pleasure,” Her companion smiled indulgently, as she Ay 

“She is very like you, Sir Frederic,” re- | answered the old lady briskly, for she liked | patted the hand lying 80 near her. She loved 5 
tuned Lady Eudora, fixing her eyes search- | nothing better than saperintending anything | this lovely woman dearly as a daughter, 8 d i 
ingly upon his face, but there was nothing | of this kind. there were times when she wondered if Eadora \ 
calm gaze that would help her to And Lady Leigh stood there, with tightly | had loved unhappily. “4 
Uuravel the mystery she felt to be connected |-elasped hands and cold impassive face, listen- **You will fall desperately in love some =f 
With that child, ing with apparent interest to the conversation, | day. I predict it, and when that time comes Hi 
“Are you fond cf children that you take | while thoughts that would have startled the | I hope Sir Frederic will be your captor,” she ¥: 

solar in this one?” be asked, sar- | simple-hearted Countess were running riot | remarked, as the carriage swept in at the great 
f 
i 


‘stony, “I should have thought the | in her mind. stone gates of Grafton. 
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“That is Miss Avenmore, orl am much 
misteken,” said Lady Leigh, taking no out- 
ward heed of the Ceuntess’s words, 

“* It is indeed she,” exclaimed Lady Grafton. 
“ Welcome to Graftev, Gertrude,” she said 
amilivgly, holding oat her hand as the girl 
came down the steps to greet her. “When did 
you armive ?”’ 

“Only .a short time ago. Are you tired, 
Lady Leigh? ’’ sheadded, tarning to her as she 
ascended the three broad steps. 

‘' No; bave you @ny reason for asking?” 
returned Lady Endora, with a swift smile. 

‘* Well, yes. I-waes.going to-ask you if yon 
would take a walk with me in the grounds,’ 


said Gertrude. 

“I shonld like.it above all things ;” and 
Lady Leigh pat the girl's hand on her armias 
she turned and waved her hand to their 
hoa!ess, 

They made a fair picture, the two beauties, 
as they sauntered away ; the delicate blue and 

ink of their morning dresees showing clearly 
y contrast with the deep green of the trees, 
under whose shade they were walkirg. 

A calmness came over the passionate heart 
of the proud woman ss she walked along in 
the «oft cool air, listening to Gertrude’s 
animated conversation. The gentle whispering 
of the ‘' fower-loving gales ’*among the Jeaves ; 
the soft lapping of the river against the reeds 
and fern-strewn ‘banks, ell kad a soothing 
<fiect upon her nerves ; and when they retraced 
their steps and same in sight of the house 
again, her eyes had lost.some of the pain, 
and the pale lovely face bad regained its old 
calm. 

Grafton was-a substantial-looking structure, 
built ef grey stone; a regular old-fashioned 
country seat, with square windows draped in 
heavy brocade, and stately peacocks atruttiug 
about the wide stone terrace, with their 
gorgeous wings outapread in the golden sun- 
dight. There were large stone cups filled 
‘with glowing svarleb geraviams along the 
terrace, and tke windows were bright with 
rare plente of varied haes. 

* Did Lady Gratton.say something about a 
pionio? ”’ asked Gertrude, es they paused at 
the end of the avenue that faced the town. 

* Yes, Sir Frederico Gordon is going to give 
a grand garden-party, which is to commenee 
with a picnic to the old castle. Of course the 
picnic is only among ourselves,” 

‘* He has invited Lady Grafton and youxself, 
of course ?’”’ said the girl, inquiringly, afeeling 
of half regret coming over her that they had 
not arrived there a day before. She would 
have liked to have seen his home in its quiet. 

‘‘And@ yourself?” replied Lady Leigh, 
quietly. 

“ Why, be does not know I am here!” cried 
Gertrude, in surprise. 

“ Sir Frederic is not lixely to forget the date 
of your proposed arrival here,” said Lady 
Eadora, a tritie coldly. 

The millowner’s daugater felt the meaning 
in the other's words, and she stooped azd 
gathered a few strands of feathery grass to 
hide the flush that rose to her cheeks ; and as 
she thought of his grave, thoughtfal faee, 
another flashed before her eyes—a careless, 
brave, grey-eyed face, that had borne 80 
wistful a look when last she gazed upen it— 
and the flush faded, giving place toa new paller. 
Wiegat if that face wee white and set in death ? 
if this eun thatsmiled down 20 tenderly vpon 
them now, bad kissed his pale dead lips bata 
few hours back ! 

A shadder shook her frame as ehe pictured 
tuere horrors; and the manu whom at home 
she would never have learned to love became 
imvested with a thousand tender romances in 
her mind now that he was surrounded by 
danger. 

Bertie Orawiord, keep up your courage in 
that far-off land ; heed not the blinding rays 
of san gleaming along those vasa) tracts of 
sand ; there is joy for you in the fature, for 

the heart of the woman yon love is slowly 
travelling asross the sea to greet thine. 

“Have you heard any mews of the war 


lately?’ she asked, turning abruptly to her 
companion ; and Lady.Leigh, who had seen 
the sudden pallor and the quick shudder, 
ibought that the girl feared Sir Frederic 
would be sent out on active service. 

“ No,’ she said, bolding-ont-her-hand to one 
of the proud birds that had strutted up to 
them, though her heart beat quicker as the 
possibility of this coming to pass came upon 
her. “Have you apy particular reason for 
asking? You have no friends out there, I bope, 
Gertrude ?” she-added. 

“Tonly wanted to know how affairs were, 
that ia all,” replied the heiress, evesively ; aud 
Lady Endora, watching the tell-tale face, 
isit that her suspicion mnat be true. 

‘* Gertende Avonmore,” .dbe said gravely, 
almost solemnly, “do not be offended at my 
words, but keep a strict guard over your 
heart ; you are young, and unused to the ways 
of the world.” 

The heiress gazed at her for a moment in a 
little surprise, then she put her hand into the 
slender white.one held ont tober. She felt, 
for the first time, that it was possible to love 
this woman whom shehad always liked, yet 
feared slightly. 

‘IT would not be offended at words that 
show your interest in my welfare,” she 
returned ; and from that day the rival beanties 
became firm friends, 


CHAPTER IV. 


A sraTstx grand old pile was Briarley 
Castle, grand and inmasposing in its slow decay, 
asin the days when fair women sat laughing 
and demurely working at their tapestry in the 
lofty halls, while handsome cavatliers, in trunks 
and silken hose, clanked their jewelled swords 
against their spurred heels, as they made the 
rooms resound with their hearty langhterover 
some merry tale. 

Great masses of dark ivy covered the walls, 
aud even crept inside some of the rooms and 
trailed acrces the rotting floors, From a 
courtyard on the left-hand side a spiral dren 
staircase led up to the tunreted towers that 
was yet safe to stand apon. 

Que side of the caatie was completely gone, 
only the half.of a high, round tower was left, 
with long, narrow slits in the massive walls 
that showed there had once been rooms there, 
and the crumbling stone and mortar had 
collected in a pointed heap, over which moss 
= one bad grown, forming a hillock of fair 

eight. 

The castle stood down iu a valley with green 
sloping hills all round—a sweet peaceful spot, 
that accorded with the solemn grandeur of 
that deserted place. A soft breeze orept up 
and nestled among the heavy mamtle of ivy, 
whispering to the leaves, like the voice of the 
departed spirits, in gentle musical cadences 
that rose and fell with every flutter and 
motion of the clinging plant. 

It was just when the:sun was flooding the 
land with golden radiamee, peering into chinks 
and crannies of the old ruin, creeping slowly 
alovg the mossy battlements like a sunny 
rivulet, shooting in pointed shadows across the 
graes, and throwing the shadow of the Castle 
in grotesque marsive shapes on ‘the sloping 
hili-side,that the party from the Coart made 
thei reappearance upon the summit of a hill that 
faced the sun, 

Sir Frederic Gordon and the heiress fed tie 
way, Lady Leigh remaining behind with Mrs, 
Ventley and Lady Grafton and ‘her lord. 
Gertrude looked bewilderingly lovely in a 
rich geraniam red satin, draped with écrn dace 
and looped with white flowers; and Lady 
Leigh’s proud rt qaivered as she watched 
Sir Frederic beding so tenderly to catch her 
words, gazing so admiriagly into the lovely 
changing face. 

“ What-do you think ofour old Castle, Lady 
Leigh ?” he asked, as they ali steod im the 
courtyard and gazed through the crumbling 
walls atthe narrow ivy-clad entrance, ‘Is 
it not a grand old pile ?”’ 





“ T never see a ruin bat I people it with the 


ae 


dusky eyes ; but catehin the grave, searching 
glance of his keen hazel eyes, she 


Jaughed « slight m 


— eg i eae 
ious ; there is. no past, only a beanti. 
ful to that.” . 


ms ey you not come, Lady Ligh?” askej 

e tanning back gauing almost 

fully at the cold face of her friend. - 
‘\No thanks, Gertie, my 


are Over. 
safe,” she replied, with «light musical 
that jarred upon Sir Frederic's ears, - 

“She is heartless,’ be muttered, “ dear. 
less, and a ocquette. -Ske thinks to woo m 
back with those indifferent ways, to thatish 
= Spurn me from her, -bat-ence bit twice 

y:’ 
Neither Gertrude or he spoke ‘while they 
~were atcending those érail stairs, and wha 
they arrived at the tep there was silence: sil] 

L gg - a i Gertrade was 
speechless delig © tower row 
above the summit of the bill down which the 
had‘come, and’ they ner co undulating, 
emerald pastarage, glades where stmy 
the light of dbe-ctn, juss:tipping she wai 
i eun, justtipping the swayi 
tops of the tall trees with gold ; and ie, 
pitogarag to adiepeotth das’ ling sippta 
in a: 

oke gently on the grassy banks as the sail. 
ing boats glided over its surface, 

Hark! what is that sound breaking with 
such soft rhythmical music on theear, Ths 
heiress peered over the high wall-of the tower, 
and saw a wide, clear sheet iof waterxparkling 
and ; ing in a hundred brilliant colon, 
as it dashed down the sidevof the hill atthe 
back of the castle, and sddied and bobbie 
among huge boulders of rock that lay-atthe 
bottom, then dancef away, and lost isl! 
among tall, rustling rushes and bendix 
willows. 

“It is lovely!” exclaimed the gitlat lat, 


turning to her companion with eyes beaming 
with delight. ‘‘ Sir Frederio, this is the se 
part.of your entertainment.” 


“Your words please me, Miss Avonmer, 
for Iam a lover of nature,” he replied. __ 
‘* Lady Leigh would have been charmed i! 
only ahe had come up,” continued Gertrude. 

“Do you think so?” he said, a little s- 
castically, and then he added, lecking gravely 
at the girl's beautifulface, “ Have youbent 
from or of Bertie Orawford since he lel 
England?” 

He knew she had not, but he felt that this 
wees the best way of commencing’ converts 
tion which he wished to have with ber on th 
subject. 

“No,” she said, in a voice searsely aboves 
whisper, while the colour came and went 00 
her checks, and she fitted her violet eye? 
shyly to his face as she spoke. * 
you?” and there was alittle eager ca’ch in 
the soft low voice that did not exexpe te 
observation of the astute soldier. 

“I have,” he returned; ¢ and berw-hed m 
to take care of you.” He did not tell bet 
that Bertie Crawford bad written ss% DY 
inthe midat of death, and begged Bir 
not to trifle with her if he meant 
‘¢ Will you tet me be your friend until become 
back to claim bis ide ?” 

A strange feeliny of pleasure came overt 
athis words. Beriie hadrpoken ebberto r 
—had th of her during aii the ie 
ie war, Ah! if he could know aha 

id regret him! 
| “Did he say when there was lilly to¥ 
any fighting?” she adked,as sho put ner bod 
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air, and the soft, mellow light of the moon 
flooding the earth, there was a elight, sad 
gravity in his manner that many remembered 
& week later and understood, 

As he bade Lady Leigh good-bye, he gazed 
long and earnestly into her dark-eyéd, jpale 
face. She did not know that he was ‘taking 
his last look, that those grave eyes wére bid- 
ding her a silent farewell. She only feltthe 
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‘* Will you dance the first valse with me?” 
Over the beautiful face swept a red flash— 
& flash that bréugtit‘’to his mind all the past, 
and made his ‘mannér colder to her, for he 
thought it was’ flush df @¥fitiph, but he did 
not see the tender, wistfalmt the veiled 
eyes, and her tremitilvus Be 
superb acting. = 
he dance ovék, ‘they 


+ 


— 
i his, in token that she accepted his proffered | 


, No; a soldier dare not divulge the move- 
the army. Ah, Miss Gertrode! I 
more of that romantic 


 B either ie or yoususpect.” He 
ana the @irl only blushed and 
wwuy, Tedling trifle awkward as 
‘the'¥omentic fancy she had 
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Seema Frederic himeelf‘on first making ——- —_ ben: Sarlit wh ~ a pressure 4 mh ALE os rc mere § ‘a 
. J 0 @ | aweet hops tow 6 lon ‘@hords’ wh 
Lady Butora Leigh, vitting on 1; and as gion in the , | Her soul, wal rose ‘to Heeren in a Rewtof ria 
ere engrossed With admira- | rose-light thrown lai Joyous melody, thoufh none howd, ¢ 
tion ‘saw all the imoventents of | of a Uhild’s feet wanlneund, wid Siextwabment | mats patdionate heart wab Wv¥er- 

little Pewrl was o Whelmed with memories of what thie women 


twown the | ‘tower of thecld rain 
: of théir faces Wien 


‘the battlements, the tender, ‘uff.’ 
gm glance of his eyes, and ‘the 
y facet theigifl as she ptt Her 






ited. 
‘ PeeGeric-is an Stithusiast with revard 
, wa wo is Gertie. ‘They are sure 
tends,” was hercalm reply. 
‘them if they@o not come down 
Bady Griftons Bat even as she 
ederic and ‘Miss Rinna _ 
nding \pattée-and laugh, 
, nd in a few 
W rick 








‘ 
y lovely!” exclaimed Sir 
Frederic, glancing at the ®weet face of the 
young heiress as he rpoke, 

Lady Leigh, who had risen, standing a little 
back from the rest, now turned, ‘and glancing 
first at the girl, then at the Baronet, said in 
eld, day tomes that only he _— 

’ “dlegree with -you, Sir Frederic ; beware 

how you otdsh-it. You have ruined two lives ; 

—_ wrtek of another lie upon your 
” 

dnd dhe mdved away ia stately-disregard of 
his gesture of disavowal. He gazed after her 
88 whlked slowly along, her long, velvet 
tobe showing every line of the superb figare, 
#nd trailing in: suiake-like folds across the dark 


grage, 
“Pool that Iam! I will plack all thought 
$b betout of my life. I will-not stoop to deny 
thedie, diet -her still believe it if shecan,” 
uttered—a dar 





k, passionate frown knitting | 


tistbrows, that-made Gertrude wonder as she 
Walked silently by his side, for she kuew 
nothing ot what bad just passed. 
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| weised her lovely tace ¥o aeeelve 
, Caress, 





A tow houtedater Sir Frederic ‘stood on the 
iumense'lawn at Briarley Qourt courteously 
teeting his guests; they had nearly all 
tttived,and from the gay tents there issued 
Sweet'soands of muéic, while the merry ring 
@ lduphter filled the eir; bright dresses aud 

jewels flashed among the many tall 
; the whole ,presented a pictare of 


On. 

dawn-tennis, croquet, archery competitions, 
std ontingon the placid lake were among 
the many pleasures ofthe afternoon, 

There was to be no formal-dinner ; suppor 
Weedaid in‘ large tent for ten v’clock, while 
fet thote who desired refreshment meanwhile 
tabbeen farnished a buffet, with every delicacy 
that Wealth can imagine, 

The afternoon waned, and just as the grey 
twilight faded into darkness, bright lamps sent 
forthia regy light from amongst the flattering 
leaves of ‘the treos where they were hidden, 
Mid¢he-band in one of the hargest marquees 
Te the opening bars of “Dream 


Bir Peederiv, forgetting his determiaation 
ot the fMorning, turned to Lady Leigh, who 
Was sitting oa w loange wear, and said,— 
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“¥en have remembered me fv” she 


said, stooping, @id taking the o ‘ind. 
Pir Frederic stood b) features 
Working strangely as Se “watchéa Ghose two 
Tocked in a close-em the whom 
‘he liad loved in the he a love ber 
bore. ange B 


Wad the Child 


won't Yo 2” said l, in her, 
innosent way, Hit@ing those@erge, serious 
: ‘ ee 


eyes tohis = 

A‘tush of ofl #e0dhectietieowate over thie | 
proud woman, bwin her spirltWo the earth, © 
‘and she turned rsionately to the Baronet 
with clasped, plending hands, and dark, pain- 
drawn eyes. 

‘'Fred, Fred!” she cried; ‘are Pearl's 
words true?” 

Sir Frederic stagvered back, #s though ‘he 
had received a blow; ancther moment aud all 
would have been well with these two, but. the 
sound of gay, laughing voices broke; upon 
their ears, and a party of young people made 
their appéarance, 

‘' We-have -been.on the lake, gathering lilies 
by moonlight, Sir Frederic !” aried one young 
girl, holding ap a banch of golden and white 
lilies for his inspection. ‘Are they not 
lovely ?’’ 

He drew a deep breath as he thonght how 
he had nearly given way. I was best thus. 
She had failed him in the past, and was, 
therefore, likely to fail again. Besides, how 
was he to know? She was, perhaps, only 
carried away by the passion of the moment, 
and might even now be congratulating herself 
on her escapes. It would seem so, for she was 
laughing in her cold, haughty way with some 
young girls and their admirers, having, to: all 
outward seeming, eatirely forgotten his exist- 
ence, 

Sir Frederic did not remember, or chose to 
ignore the fact, that he, too, had appeared 
affected ® moment before, and that now he 
was entering into all their nonsense with 
apparent zest; and so, with all a man’s in- 
consistency, he told himself it was well, 
that bis determination to pluck her irom his 
heart was best. 

Pearl kept near the Lady Leigh, aad would 
not consent to go to bed till she herself carried 
her into the house, Several of the guests 
saw the proud woman bearing her lovely 
burthen, and marvelled. There were some 
who hinted that she was angling for the lands 
and possessions of Pearl's uncle; but Sir 
Frederic, who overheard these remarks, only 
smiled scornfully to himself. 

His mind was ina strange turmoil of doubt 
and love. He felt that his heart.still belonged 
to her, ‘bat he feared to trust her again, and, 
in his weakness, he determined to leave the 
Oourt and go ont to the war. He knew he 
had only to ask to have his réquest granted, 
and, as he moved among his guests that night, 
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‘emphasis, for 
j ‘soorafully, 

“My desr Gertie, you are but a childin the 
ways of the world yet,” she replied, with a cold 
smile. ‘Sir Feederic Gordon could scarcely 
tefrain from expredsing regrets. It would 
have been positively rade had he not done 
50. ” 


But she wondered, witha quick,-héavy throb at 
her heart if he was sorry nOt to 8ée her. 

‘©T am going to write some letters home be- 
fore dinner,” observed the héiréss, a short 
time after, breaking’a pause that was beoom- 
ing irksome, ‘ 

© And I also must Write letters, but T Have 
no home such as you mean, GeFtie, to send 
them to,” said the proud queen of fashion, Badly, 
as she entered the wide, lofty hall, where ia the 
dewp shadows of several niches stood the gtum 
forms of armoured warriors, 

Dinner was over,and the guests at Grafton 
were assembled in the drawing’‘r6om, some 
flirting in corners, looking slyly tp from the 
shadow of their ldvge fans, some Standing 
sentimentally gazing at'the moontit landscap-, 
which looked, indeed, fair énodgh to draw 
romance from the eoldest and most practical 
brain. 

Lady Leigh was seated at the piano sur- 
rounded by a grotip of admiring listeners. 
She had jast finished the Tast vétse of “ The 
Charge of the Light Brigade,” when Colonel 
Grawtord, who was among the guest, bent 
forward, and said,— 

“ By-the-bye, Lady Leigh, aid you go over 
to Briarley Court this morning ?”’ 

‘‘'No,” she replied briéfly, toaching the keys 
lightly with her slender finger’. 

“Then you won't #e6 Sir Frede¥ic ‘Gordon 
for many @ Jong day ; it, indeed, he éver comes 
back again,” he said gravely, 

Many there were startled by the stratigs 
allor that overspread the lovely statuesque 
face ; and the look of imploring Sorrow in the 

large misty eyes, as she raised them to his 
face, came as an ‘awful révélation tO the 
Colonel. Had this fait, proud, qweenly 
woman given hex Jove unsought? 

The hands that a Moment béfore had 
élicited such sivect ‘Melody from ‘the ‘white 
keys now fell with a crash upon thém, sendin 
forth such a noise Of discord that it roused 
her 
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(“DO YOU THINK BERT(E WILL BSCAPE?"’ ASKED GERTRUDE, RAISING HEB WISTFUL EYES TO THE COLONBL,] 


“You quite startled me, Crawford!” she 
remarked, striking afew bars of ‘‘When other 
lips and other hearts,” “ Ycu speak as though 
he had gone to his death.” 

“Perhaps he has, Lady Leigh. Have yon 
not seen this evening’s paper? It is an-t 
nounced that Sir Frederic Gordon goes ou 
in command of this new expedition. 

Ihave not seen the psper,” she replied 
slowly, ‘‘ When does he start ?”’ 

She had risen frcm the music stool and 
stood calm, erect, but none tke less 
interested, as those who stood about her saw, 
and not a few admired her woman’s pride, 
while they grieved for her sorrow. 

‘' This week |” he said. 

‘* So soon?’”’ She spoke the words quietly 
and steadily, but not in her usual clear tones. 
There was a strange new huskiness in her 
voice, and her eyes were dark as midnight, as 
she turned to those about her with her old 

aceful smile, saying, “I see Gertie 
ee is alone, and I wish to speak to 

er.” 

The men who had stood listening in rapt 
pleasure to the ravishing voice, as it rang out 
with such thrilling ion, turned now and 
gazed after the stately figure in scarlet satin 
and black lace, as it wended its way across 
the long room to a window overlooking a 
fruit orchard, where Gertrude Avonmore sat 
alone ; and a sad regret stole into some hearts 
as it came home to them, how this woman, 
whom the world deemed cold and heartless, 
could love ; and they felt that it could never 
be theirs, this love that would be the beginning 
and the end of life with her. 

**Is it not a lovely night, Lady Leigh? I 
can scarcely as I sit here watching the 
swaying shadows on the moonlit grass, and 
listening to the murmur of the breeze through 
the leaves, that in that far-away country 
there are sounds of strife for ever filling the 
air, cold, white faces upturned tothe sky,” and 
the girl shuddered. 

** Do you know that Sir Frederic Gordon is 





going out?” asked Ledy Leigh, as she seated 
erself by the heiress's side, 

** No, when did you bear of it, Lady Eudora?” 
she exclaimed. 

“Colonel Crawford bas just told me that he 
starts this week,” replied the low, ead voice. 
At that moment the Co'ovel came up to where 
they were seated, and began discussing the 
chances of Gordon to the two girls, who hed 
been listening to the rush of the night winds 
among the trees, and watching the fitful 
shadows cast on the silversd grounds as the 
trees swayed gently b:ck wards and forwards, 

The sweet perfume cf the fruit in the 
orchard creptin delicious puffs through the 
open window, ent with the subtle cdour 
of the camellias that were ranged tier upon 
tier in the embrasured window. 

Do you think Bertie will escape?” asked 
Gertrude, raising her wistfal violet eyes to the 
Colonel. 

“Who?” said Lady Leigh, with a start, as 
the Colonel moved away, after expressing a 
hope in the affirmative, 

** Bertie Crawford,” repeated the girl, in a 
low tone, blushing deeply, as she met the 
earnest ce of those dark orbs, 

‘Is it so, Gertie? You never told me!” 
she said ge. 

“He did not ask me, Lady Leigh. He thinks 
I did not love him, but he wrote and asked 
Sir Frederic to be my friend and take care of 
me till he returns, and Sir Frederic pro- 
mised!” 

A great wave of joy swept over the proud 
soul He had not tried to win this innocent 
heart. She had misjudged him, and perha 
she bad driven him to this step by her cold- 
ness. Oh, Heaven ! wasshe doomed to wreck 
her life by her own hand?” 

* You will only have me now. Gertie! ” she 
seid, half inquiringly. ‘‘ You guess = 
secret, I see, by your speaking eyes. We 
comfort each other, eb, dear?” 

The proud woman was very humble in this 
new sorrow that had come upon her. She did 





not blame him; she felt that it was her own 
fault ; and now that it was too late she she felt 
would suffer anything to possess his love and 
trust, aye, even plead to for it ; but this 
feeling bad come too late, Sir Frederic had 
left the Court that morning, taking the little 
Pearl with him. 

“Ooly you!” and she put her hand into 
that held ont to her. 

* Do not Icok so sad, Gertie ; your love will 
end happily,” and she drew a deep breath, 

‘tI wish I conld shink so, dear Lady Leigh. 
Bat whenever I picture his face, it is stilland 


white in death, and I can see the of 
dead, with their glassy eyes turned to the 
sky and the birds flying above. Oh! it is 
horrible! ” 


* Gertie, you must not give way like this ; 
it is wicked,’ returned her com A 
gravely; but she sympathised with and 
understood the feelings of the gentle, loving 
girl. 

They parted that night with a quiet, grave 
oma Freee was tie between them thai 
bound them together in a close firm, friend- 
ship. And so the days passed on, and then, 
one morning, Gertrude came to Lady 
with pale face and horror-stricken ey®, 
telling her, in accents so fraught with pain 
that the tears started to her eyes, that Bertie 
was — er _ led his ies 
completely rou the enemy, 
himself the Victoria Cross by the daring of 
his venture, but receiving a wound that bid 
fair to quench his brave life ere he knew wha 
his country felt—how the country was 
with his praise. 

‘' [have written to papa to tell him that I a 
going to Egypt,” said the girl, in firm tones. 
“ ou come with me, Lady Leigh ?” 

A half-startled expression stole across the 
perfect face; then she put out her hand 
as though pushing some thought from her. 

Yes, I will, Gertie,” she replied, simply. 


(Continued on page 878.) 
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[HE GRIPPED HER ROUGHLY BY THE SHOULDER, AND HER KNEES KNOCKED TCGETHER AS SHE RECOGNISED 6BOBG ] 


THS 


HEIRESS OF BEAUDESERT. 
—»-—— 
CHAPTER XXXI, 
FOUND! 

Wuen Verreker was struck down by a 
cowardly blow at the back of his head the mob 
thought he was dead, and, anxious to avoid 
wpleasant inquiries, took to its heels. 

an incredibly short space of time the 
street was cleared, except for that inanimate 
form, which kept silent possessicn of rather 
more than six feet length of pavement. There 
it lay, forgotten and deserted, without the 
strength to defend itself, yet mighty in its 
powerlessness, ws 

They had gathered round him with sufficient 
audacity when he had stood up against them, 
and answered blow for blow ; but now that the 
right hand had no more strength than a babe’s, 
now that the watchful eye was closed, there 
was not one of them that dared to touch him, 
ie even to be found within a few yards of his 


! 
lies came and rested unmolested on the 
perfect features which some women had loved 
too well, and noisome insects who haunted the 
yY gutter crawled back from its reeking 
treamlet to wander at will over this new 


A beetle, who looked black enough to be the 
texton of his tribe, crawled up the helpless 
right hand lying prone on the cold stones, and 
had just made its way from the sleeve to the 

ulder, from the shoulder to the. face, when 
*'door opened gently, and a shabby dress 
‘ame out with a woman’s kind heart within it. 
A few German coins thrown into her lap by a 
generous hand had not been forgotten, and the 
Tmembrance had brought Frau Schmidt out 
$2 an errand of charity, although it was as 

Y as not to bring down on her the displea- 
mire of her neighbours. 

She could not let him die if it was in her 





power to ~~ it, for be was the only 
creature who had ever done her a kindness 
during the past miserable year. 

She raised the beavy head, and placed a wet 
rag on his forehead, then waited patiently for 
some sign of life. A fierce anger was smoulder- 
ing in her b meanwhile, and some of it 
was vented on the beetle, which was crushed 
as a heavy punishment for yor greg : 

“Why couldn't they let this one be? The 
only one amongst ’em all who had a spark of 
Christian charity, the only one who cared a bit 
if the children starved. Ah, you may jeer at 
me!” addressing a neighbour in a shrill tone. 
“ But I tell you, if you wanted to do for any 
of them why didn’t you take the fine gentle- 
man? He hadn't a thought for me, though he 
was taking the bread out of my mouth.” 

‘**TIt wasn’t me, I had nothing to do with it; 
but that cowardly Georg, who couldn’t fight 
fair— must have at him out of the window. If 
he’s done a good turn to any of us poor folk I 
don’t mind lending you a hand,’’ and shutting 
the window with a Con the woman presently 
emerged from her front door. ‘‘ He's a fine 
strapping fellow,” looking down on the pros- 
toate bole, “ and looks as if he had never done 
a day’s work in his life, See, there’s a ring on 
his little finger!” 

‘* A gift from his sweetheart, no doubt. He’s 
not old enough to pawn it yet,” with a sigh, 
which showed where her own small properties 
had gone; “ but he’s coming to,” as Verreker 
opened hia eyes, and looked up into her face 
with a wondering stare, 

Perhaps in her youth she had had a lover 


.with sun-bright hair and eyes like the heavens, 


for the hard lines seemed to vanish from round 
her mouth, and the lips tried to remember how 
to smile as she bent over him. 

‘Feel better now? Do you think you could 
move if we gave you a hand?” 

His answer was to raise himself into a sitting 
posture, look ely round, and try to 
scramble to his feet; but his lege failed him 
miserably, and he would have lost his balance if 








the two women had not clawed hold of him 
just in time, 

One window opened after another, and rough 
heads appeared at most, whilst from some came 
a volley of oaths or coarse sarcasms. But the 
two women were too accustomed to such 
civilities to mind them, and for once were 80 
much interested in the business in hand that 
they actually held their tongues. ks}. 

By dint of some exertion they managed ‘to 
get Verreker upstairs, where he was laid flat 
on the floor, because even then in his dilapt- 
dated condition of body and mind he shrank 
away with abhorrence from theidea of lying on 
Sleeman’s bed. 

‘*We ought to give him something,” said 
Frau Braun, contemplating the patient with 
her hands on her hips; “but it’s rather hard 
when we've nothing to give,” and she laughed 
shortly. “I must be off, or I shall catch it; 
but mind if he dies you don’t let anyone but 
me help you. You know how we might earn a 
bit of money that way,” and with a good- 
natured nod she went out of the room, and her 
wooden shoes clattered down the stairs, 

“I’ve got a drop of milk,” mused Frau 
Schmidt, “if the little ones haven't drunk it. 
Maybe he could take that, and they might 
make shift with water, as they’ve often done 
before.” 

She went away to fetch it, but was some 
time about it, as the children did not see the 
advantage of giving it up toa stranger. They 
were dirty, untidy little things, with almost 
colourless hair, and large blue eyes, but they 
might have been pretty if they had not looked 
half. starved, and wholly miserable. 

The one boy and two girls stamped and cried, 
but instead of giving way to them as usual 
Frau Schmidt, for once in her life, resisted, 
stuck to her yw and carried off the basin. 

‘©You shall have some more, my pretties,’ 
she said soothingly, as she clapped the youngest 
on a chair; and then she backed out of the 
re the others making frantic clutches at her 
skirt, 
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Feb. 14, 1885, 
Verreker seemed to be asleep, so she set the “ For Heaven's sake, be quick—it is life or | forward, ‘What do you want with him?" 
basin by his side on the floor, put the small | death to me. Sir Barnabas will see to them.” | adding, in an undertone, “ we know all abo 
le es aatiade thine head, - —_ “ Where did they come rot Fie the a hag eel : at 
e might n is eyes, and then | Marquis, in amazement. “We ed all over irsch looked relieved, for mot | F 
went back @nquiet ertidilaren, who had begun | the place before.” ae Rex would care ‘to be @i eee it 
to thump Srutitically ait fhe dour, after the | “Yes, I know,” in sever Of “impatience, | tongue-tied, 
manner @f Sittle wiltes who ‘are wanted to be | with his hand to his ality Nea. ‘The cat “I went tohis house, butlive waen't¥bere 
niet. fhe got them, and I’ve Killed her. Go, for | so I came‘on here, thisikting beRin, 
Rex was wot —> ‘only waffering from éx- | Meaven's sake!” . | somewhere abouts, and waiting ‘hie Chings, 
cessive eit'seem impossible} *‘ But I don't like tp Bewvegwn,” looking at | fare are ; but good ‘hewvens |” watebing 
to do but west “and be still. It was jj Shim amxiously, “Geb Rudktegywor pillow, at | oli » | lyin on the iver, “ke is not 
too mth @ven to raise his eyes when ” TS cad! they oan" thave Siltedt ie? z 
Frau Sdinii@t-came Gate'the room. He woul] enone, ea 2 j_ ‘No, ‘but he's not as wolies the might be, 
thank ber When his head felt Jem tien es and ety thing?” Gaming Yo Pee | Hametame Jowvd ua, We willarnang, 
rl wins at bie pele ae “Belansiditwho was a bewild witness ey at ‘the Counitess,” 
alive, “Ob, go~go 1” frowning with gain anal Gm- : _ 
‘eyes watching hi ons iene 
he @id wlwagps i “Im of, Wan keep watch tillt Toatk,”’ yey ais i 
wards ‘between his‘face and ‘the = he slipped a ‘into Wet e bother women we when tinr’s 
basin of away. : ‘to do with their ewedtbemrts.” Aloud 
‘the white no r able ‘to’ rene) comy om beeergar of gold <n wl itp, “terlip anon eas ee 
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ment of ber @uty with her enjoyment of ; 
which is often to be: in human gs ; bat 
after a time, we isto Siten the case, indulgence 
led to forgetfulness, and nothing was re- 
membered but the wish t6 clear out Fran 
Schmidt's last drop of milk out of the basin. 

Whilst she was thus employed Verreker 
kept his eyes open, for he had a natural anti- 
pathy to-eats, and could net; get over the idea 
that when the milk was finished she would try 
to.scratch his face. 


After looking about vaguely, his eyes fixed 


CHAPTER XXXTI. 
NOTHING TO EAT. 


** SenpD one of your men for my, carriage, if 
you please,” said Countess Marie de Ruvigny, 
as the policeman knelt down and began to 
bandage Verreker's head in a-way that showed 
he was acoustomed to that sort of work. 

“ Excuse me, madame, but there is no room 
for a ‘carriage to turn, and it is outrof the 


themselves on the spot where.the cat had taken | question for you to drive the whole tength of 
ap her ition .as soon as the policemen | this disreputable street.” 
entered room. Could there be two cats “ Allow me.te jadge of bhat;” with a touch 


imstead of one? He rzabbed tris eyes and 
looked again. There was certainly something 
white close against the wainscot, but it could 
- be either oat or kitten, for it was quite 


of haughtiness. ‘1 am perfectly certain that 
no one will dare 40 annoy me.”’ 
He got ep from this knees, his tavk being 
completed,and ‘came dlose to her. 
: “This is one of the gentlemen from the 
“ Whatdecs it matter?” heeaid’to himself | British Hmbassy. I kuow his face well,” he 
drowsily, but-instinct or a epecial providence | said, lowering his voice. “Jf he is very par- 
made him look again. He raised sis head an | ticular about his identity not being discovered, 
inch or two, so.as to get abetter view. It was | it isthe worst plan possible 'to take (wim to ‘his 
one or two folded sheetsof paper—probably | own ge.” 
something that Sleeman had lefc. “I don't know anything about it,’ feeling 
Suddenly, like an elestric flash, itshot through | Very much puzzled ‘and embarrassed ; “but [ 
his mind that he had come theré to find the | think we'must chance it.” 


lost despatches—they had not been found | The policeman reflected. 
because the cat had been trained to hide them. ‘It would take too long ¢o send for his own 
clothes.”’ 


few Repay here close within reach—he had 
nothing to do but to get. them ! 

Every pulse throbbed ; his ‘temples beat as if 

they would burst—the dew gathered on his 
forehead! He rolled, or crawled along the 
floor, and stretched out a hand that shook like 
a girl's. 
As his fingers felt the foolssap, and a deep 
breath that was merely a sob of joy escaped 
him, there was aloud hiss, and the cat with a 
spring came across the room, aud seized the 
paper in her teeth. At that moment Verreker 
would scarcely have bad pity ona babe that 
offered to destroy his treasure. 

He caught her.sternly by the throat till the 
papers dropped from ber jaws; then he let her 
go, and held them to his breast, his head in a 
whirl, his heart beating fast,-his limbs shaking 
as he leant for suppors-egainst the wall. 

It was thus thet Lord Daintree found him. 
When, thanks to Countess Marie de Ravigny, he 
at last appeared upon the scene, Verreker put 
the despatches into his hand, and teld him to 
run with them at once. 


The Countess pulled out her jeweblled wateh. 

‘* Yes, I daren’t wait amy longermy father 
will be wondermg where Iam.” 

‘*You have to consider, madame, what a 
scandal it weuld create for ‘you to be seon con- 
veying a carpenter to Herr Verreker’s ‘lodg- 
ings, and how many damaging stories will cir- 
culate im conseuencs.”’ 

‘‘ Nobody will know, and nobody will see, so 
it won’t matter,” she said, impatiently. 

* Everything is seen, and everything is 
known,” he said, firmly but respectfully, “ and 
I have to move carefully im thismatter, because 
there are many interests imvolved.” 

Then be looked over wer shoulder at the 
door, for it had. opened, amd Hirsch stood hesi- 
tatingly on the threshold with a bandle under 
his arm, not liking the look of the police force, 
yet anxious to do Vetreker a service if he 
could. 

‘* Ts—is there a carpenter here?” he asked, 
in some confusion, 

‘* Yes,’’ said the policeman, stepping briskly 











gnother with one leg missing 
Mona turned up her nose, #nd% 


}"miserable room with a disdainful air, mentaliy 


exdlving that she never would come itito such 
a baggar’s hole again, whilst her mistresslooked 
Yound with a heart full of pity, promising her- 
self the pleasure of bringing more comfort into 
the shabby home as soon as she could, 

She called the children to her, bat they 
would not come, and accustomed to ill-treat- 
ment from all but their mother, the three began 
to cry. 

‘* Hold your tongues now, you unmannerly 
brats. Don’t you know a real lady when you 
s3e one? Bertha, make a bow ; Rose, put down 
your frock,” on which she was engaged 3 
wiping her teats. “*¥Franz, bo a man, andt 
the lady you are glad to-see her.” 

“Has she brought us anything to est?” 
asked Franz gravely, thinking that could be 
the only reason why he should be expected to 
be pleased at her visit. 

The ‘mother ‘scolded him, but the Countess 
said pitifully, — : 

“ Poor child, ate you hangry ? Haven'tiyes 
had enough to-eat?” 

‘‘I've had a ‘bit tof bread,’ sullenly, as-he 
remembered his wrongs; “sand I shotld have 
had some milk, enly mother'took it away for 
somebody else.” 

“The gentleman in ‘the next room wasted 
it,” said his mother, reprovingly, “ and he we 
ill.” 

* You shall ‘have some more milk, and some 
thing very good to-est, poor child,” und Marie 
felt for her purse. Her great anxiety ‘being 
over, she began to remember her own app 
for her lost dinner, avd she wondered what she 
would have felt like if she had eaten nothing 
all day but a scrap of bread. 

“ Oan’t you go'and fetvh them something 
once, or the ‘shops will be slut wp?” pouring 
more ‘than half the contents of hur purseise 
Frau Schmidt’s tiand, 

She drew back, red and confused. 

‘*No, no, miladi; the gentleman gave ™? 
something, and so did the other. 1 thowght | 
should starve this afternvon, ‘but to-night hen 
rich, Indeed—indeed—I ewn do without,” wl 
the tears gushed forth from ‘her eyes. — / 

‘But 1 oan’t do withont gitiog it-it 
such ‘a pleasare,” with a pleading emile. “! 
only wish I had known of you before. ‘Tiey 
tellme at home that all that want work ose 
get it, so how is it that you are so’poor? 

*Tt's not true, miladi,” shakiog ‘her 
sorrowfully. ‘‘I’ve tried a hundred ‘wimes 4 
more and I couldn’t get it, and all ‘beeste 
live in a street that has a bad mame I be 
afford to move, so I suppose it} will alway® 
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the same, and what will become of the poor 
children I can’t tell.” 

‘‘Perbaps I can,’’ said the Countess, softly. 
“You will move next week into a lodging in 

nite a different part of the town. Your 
ildren will look rosy and well, because they 
will have enough toeat, Sting aie, cry > 
‘see astranger,” smiling ‘at ‘the shy little 
~~ inthe corner, “‘ beowuse they will be 
Seat at school to know better.” 

“But how, madame ?” leoking breathlessly 
from the impassive face of the maid to the 
eager one of her mistress, ** Nothing but a 
qiravle could do it.” 

“Phen the miracle will have to happen,” 
with a a smile, “Tell me, have you a 


basband 
: Besws fell fast down ithe woman's thin 
cheeks, 

“ Noyhe was run down and killed by a maii- 
gart. Ii was in the summer; we weren't s0 
lt then, and ‘he had “promised me a 

iday in the fields. I can see him now goimy 
wat of the door with a smile on his face— 
Pravz will be just the image of him when he’s 
@ bit fatter—and the next I saw of him ‘was 
deing brought m on a shutter. It regular 
me down. I had Me —_ and what 
with no money coming in an e expenses of 
the ‘burial and my itnese, I never Poked up 
— Bat why should I trouble a lady with 
is? You've never felt what it is to have 
little hands stretched out for bread, and not a 
bit'to. give them.”’ 

“No, and pray Heaven I never may,” with 
a shudder of true sympathy. “ How ‘was it 
that—that the gentleman who was hurt -came 
to be brought here?” 

“ Because they bad a fight to pet the prisoner 
‘away, and 'cause they couldn't touch the police, 
they caught hold of this young man, He 
ought splendidly, and not one of ’em could 
match him, till Georg, next door, opened the 
window and gave him a crack at the back of 

is head. No soorer was he’ down than they 
ell ran away, and I thonght for sure and cer- 
tain he was dead ; but after a time I just went 
out to see, and me and a ‘neighbour, Frau 
Braun, got him on to his feet between us, and so 

d him in.” 

“Then you did us all a great service,” the 
tears shining in her eyes as she stretched out 
her hand impulsively, “and may Heaven re- 
ward you !” 

Frau Schmidt looked surprised, and her li 
trembled. ‘Madame is too gaod, I aia 
nothing—nothing at all.” 

“There is some one coming,” said Anna; who 
was tired of sitting still and holding her 
Yongue. “Shall I go and see who it is, 
madame ?” 


Before she reached the door it opened, and 
iceman bowed stifily. 
_ “We are ready. It is for madame to tell us 
if she persists in taking the gentleman in her 
Own carriage? ’’ 

Marie de Ruvigny bent her head in assent. 
The man bit his lip, evidently much annoyed. 

“Yon will r , Taadame, that it was 
Fa a advice,and if anything happens I 

te be responsible,” 
_, The colour rushed to her face, and then left 
ié pale as death. What did he expect to 
happen? She waited for an instant to steady 
her voice, 
. “Do you mean,” sho said, slowly, “that he 
is so.ill that—that——” 

“T mean,” he interrupted, brusquely, “* with 
@nattack of brain fever imminent, a lady aud 
her maid are scarcely the people a sensible man 
Would choose te take care of a patient.” 

. ‘Then take him yourseif, but in my car- 
@®ege—it will be so much more comfortable,” 
g up into his stern face, with sudden 

ing in. her own. 

“If om wishes it ; but what will she 
do herself?” 

“Oh, never mind about me. Somebody 
shall fetch me a droshky,” with her usual un- 


Ss. 
The policeman bowed and departed. He 
‘Was not so callous:as he seemed, for nothing 





would induce him to leave the Countess inthat 
house at.the mercy of the populace, who were 
probably infuriated by this time atthesight of 
the police force in their midst. 

Adready a number of people had assembled, 
who watched the apace with jealous 
eyes, and stood about ready for mischief, but 
afraid of indulging in it so long as the detach- 
ment stayed. 

Countess Marie was shown into the droshky, 
‘her maid took her place opposite to ‘her on the 
back seat, whilst Joseph seated himself beside 
the coachman. Her glance was given not 
to the angry crowd, but up at the windows 
of the room she had left Rex Verreker. 
Comte de Tavign later he was riven wway in 

unt y's carriage, murmuring con- 
fusedly about lost éies and Lady 
Valerie, and Frau Schmit had just slut her 
front-dvor, ‘hoping for ‘no more ‘Visitors ‘that 
night, when there came a thundering knock ! 





CHAPTER XXXII. 
THE WHITE Cal, 


Frau Scumipt was not a coward, but a lone 
woman might be forgiven for being nervous, 
with a crowd outside who were likely to have 
disapproved Of herlate doings, suf only arickety 
front door between herself and their violence. 
Instead of answering it, she gathered her chil- 
dren round her and trembled. 

She -had meant to hurry out and get them 
some food, bnt now she was_glai-she had not 
gone, for she might have comeback to find them 
murdered. She: pressed them to her besom, and 
wondered how mueh longer the door would 
stand those vigorous knocks, 

“Go to the door,” ae little fgg was 
terribly hungry ; “‘ perhaps it’s the lady come 
to alts us g BEF es: to eat. She said we 
weren't to be thin any more. Be quick, mother, 
‘be quick, !.” 

Curiosity as well as her son’s entreaties drew 
her into. the front-room, She opened the 
window and put out her head, calling out, ina 
voice querulous with.agitation,— 

‘You ought to be ashamed of yourselves for 
persecuting a poor widow. T’ve done nothing 
to harm you, so get along with you.” 

“ My good ae are quite mistaken,” 
said a voice, which she instantly recognised as 
that of a gentleman. ‘‘I’ve no bad intentions 
towards you. I’ve brought a doctor to see a 
sick man.” 

She vanished from the window at once, and 
reappeared at the door, quite shocked at having 
kept the strangers waiting. She begged them 
to walk in, but told.them in the same breath 
that the young man had been taken away in 
the lady’s iage, under charge of the police. 

Lord Daintree looked much annoyed. ‘ You 
don’t know wh.re hewas taken?” 

“The policeman seemed much put about 
because the lady wished to have him, but I 
think she gave way atlast, so they took him to 
the hospital.” 

“The hospital!” inquired Dr. Jones, an 
English doctor, who was practising in Vienna, 
‘' pray which hospital do you mean?” 

“That’s more than I can tell, for I never 
heard the name.” 

‘© What are we to do?’ asked the Marquis. 

‘It is a long way -to the police-station—but 
it will be better than going the round -of the 
hospitals. As there were no limbs broken I 
wonder that they didn't take him to his own 
lodgings.” wit. 

‘They took care to dress him like a gentle- 
man before he left,” put in Frau Schmidt, look- 
ing from one to the other with curious eyes. 

“How absurd! As if that mattered!” ex- 
claimed. Lord Daintree, in disgust. 

“T think it was to please the lady.” _ 

 Taen, depend uponit, he's at De Ravigny’s. 
Let us go there at once,”’ , , 

They drove off ata rapid w* in the direc- 
tion of the Count’s splendid house, and as 
soon as their carriage was out of sight Frau 
ed on her door-ste 


Braun a p- 
" Well I never ! You'll soon be too grand to 


live alongside of such as us. Whatdid those 
swells want, poking their noses, where they 
were not wanted ? ” 

‘Tt saen't a swell,: but a doetor, and I fancy 
you'd-have wanted him fast-enough ifyou had 
been lying -half<dead onthe floor.” 

‘*T didn’t know hewas a doctor,” sallenly. 
“ Did he giveyou anything. ?” 

“No, bat dhe lady did, and I wanted just ‘to 
step round the evrner, and get abit of fe0d for 
the children, They’ve shad :nothing © imide 
a day but a —_ P 

* You run before the shops ate sirat-up, an 
T'll keep an eye on them,” bustling-weross the 
willing to ‘be of service to ther neigh- 
f bour, but aleo initending to hive ashare in 

After afew minutes spent in tidying herself 
tp, Fran Sehamilt came hartiedly out of ther 
door, shut it with a bang behind:»her, ond van 
down the street. But ‘however fast she went 
aman whohad watched -her went faster still, 
aad stopped her just before she reached ‘the 
corner 


He gripped her rou, the shoulder, and 
her knees poderriryy aw beg as she recopnived 
Georg by the light ofalamp. 

‘* You split on me,” he ‘said, memacingly ; 
‘and I'll wring your brats’ necks. They 
couldn’t-say anyhow that it: was more than man- 
slaughter, so I should be sure to-come back 
some time, and whenever I came back I'd do 


sam licen dinar tahageecale ; 
can my own tongue i meogo.”” 

“T don't want tokesp you,’ with a jeering 
laugh. “ You usedto be a mice enough sort vi 
body once, ‘but: mow: you: are too thick ‘with 
the police to ‘please me.” £ 

“Thick with them !” sheeried indignantly. 
‘‘ When they’ ve took away my lodger, that paid 
me regular!” 3 mi x 

~ “Ay, and who split.en your ‘lodget; » and 
played the sneak but that palbscof yours the 
carpenter !’’ witha malicious ‘look, 

She started. : 

“I don’t believe a word ef iit,” j 

‘¢ Then why did he come in sneaking as i? 
he was a workman, no'better than any of us ? 
And why did he go ‘away dressed like « 
gentleman in good breadcloth, and in a fine 
carriage? I didn’t ‘see it myself, but there 
was others that did,” 

“It's alla puzzle; but there was no harm 
in him,’ and drawing her shawl over her:chest 
she hastened round the corner. 

Georg broke into a mocking laugh. Ii 
followed bers she went hurrying on through 
the cold night wir, and strengthened her pur- 
— of getting away from him as‘soon as she 
could. ; 

The lady had talked of lodgings in some 
other part of the town; and, perbaps, away 
from the filth and misery of ‘the street in 
which her dot had been ‘oust, there might be 
a better life in store for herself and her 
children. 

A quarter of an hour later she returae] 
home, ber arms laden with fresh bread, a 
ceuple of large sansages about halfa-yard 
long, a packet of coffee, a tinof milk, and a 
pound of sugar. i : 

After somethiug very like starvation «this 
was a regal feast, and Frau Braun was asked 
to share it,to her owm great satisfaction. 

The children’s eyes grew bright, aud « 
slight colour came into their wan hittie vieeks 
after a steaming cup‘of coffes. 

“Oh, mother ! said Franz, as well as be 
could speak, with a large piece of sausage in 
his mouth, ‘I think that lady must be the 
Empress, or she couldn't have given us all 
these things.” 

“ Ay, neighbour, who wae she?” asked Fria 
Braun, ther curiosity growing now tbat ber 
hunger wa 


8 
“A very grand lady, that’s all I know, and 
a very kind one, bless ber heart!”’ lifcing 





little Rose in her arms to prepare her for bed, 
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“It's not trae that there isn’t any good 
it the great folk; only it always seems 
as it they drove £0 = chen A a =e 
they could not see the misery ——_— y.” 
**Of course you are bound to stick up for 
them,’ and Frau Braun langhed, as she wi 
her month on her a) and took up her 
coffee-pot which she lent for the occasion, 
“T’d stick up for anyone who gave me such 
sauseges as those. Good-night! I'll 
come again as goon as you have such another 


nice su to offer me.” 
Fran dobmidt took up the lamp to light her 


down the stairs, and as soon as she 
had shut the door went into the front room to 
see if she had closed the window. The room” 
had a cold, desolate air, with no fire in the 
stove, the disordered bed, the blind flappin 
in the wind, the dead body of the cat stretehed 
out upon the floor. 

With a shiver she shut down the window 
and hurried away, glad to get back to her 
. She wondered at the nervous , 
horror with which she was posse reprov- 
ing herself sharply; for surely a child could 
not be so utterly silly as to be frightened of 
the dead a - Lat y 3 and ill-tempered 
enough so long ag e power of hissi 
and scratchin 7 es 


Nobody had liked it except the hunchback, 
and he seemed to be wenkectally partial to 
it, it to sleep with bim in bed, and 
feeding it always in the morning before he 
would touch a taste of bis own breakfast. 
He used to boast that Afra was the cleverest 
animal in the world, and much more useful 
to him than any servant with two legs. 
“ Peor man ! he would be right sorry for the 
little beast,” said the kind-hearted woman to 
herself, as she lay down on her wretched bed, 
and felt as happy asa my ueen, be- 
her children being 


cause there was a chance of 
"Bertha Gohmidve 
Schmidt's virtues had been frozen 

up by the bitter frost of adversity, and only 

y she had seemed to her neighbours 
@ sour, Ciscontented woman, with a sharp 
tongue, and a querulous temper. But one 
gleam of sunshine melted the frost, and she 
went to rest with a thankful-looking forward 
to a happier to- morrow. 

She dreamt that Bertha had gone to school 
and won a splendid prize, a prize of a golden 
cat, with emerald eyes; that Rose had got a 
lovely new frock of stuff as thick and warm 
as @ blanket—a ground of dark blue, with 
white cats embroidered all over it; that 
Franz was & lady's page, holding her um. | 
brella and her prayer-book when ehe went to ' 
ebureh. 

Oa the prayer-book there was a large cross, , 
and on the handle. of the umbrella there was | 
@ tiny cat in ivory. 

As she looked at it the cat grew and grew 
until it was a great deal too large to stand on | 
the handle of an umbrella, and it had just 
joined its four feet together ready for a spring, | 
which filled her with unaccountable terror, | 
when she woke up with bands outstretched 
to keep it from her, her heart beating fast, 
and a cold dew upon her forehead. 

She laid her head down again, inclined to 
consign every cat in the world to perdition, 
when she suddenly heard a miaow. Now a 
miaow is not a terrible sound at any time, 
but at this especial moment it acted upon her 
nerves in such a manner that she would have 
preferred the roar of a tiger, without cal- 
culating consequences, 

Again it came, and she sat up in bed, feeling 
obliged to listen. In the midst of her un- 
— fright a practical fear crossed her 


H 











For the first time for many days she had a 
small store of provisions in the house, and a 
stray cat might have got in, and might be 
then in the act of consuming them, She 

rang out of bed, caught up a shawl, which 
she threw over her shivering shoulders, 
hurried to the door, and out on to the land- 
ine, Be \ cae striking cold and chill to her 

eet. 





| strongly to the solace of man 


There she stood still, listening with all her 
ears; the coffee, the ends of the sausages, 
and the loaves were downstairs in the room 
she called her kitchen, though little was 
cooked in it, but the mewing came from 
inside the door of the room that had been 
her lodger’s ! 

Afra was dead, and dead cats make no 
more noise than defunct human beings. 
With a certain amount of curiosity and°fear, 
she pushed open the door gently, as if there 
were somebody behind it who was likely to 
hear. 

The moonlight was streamingin at the 
shutterless windows, making the room as 
light as day; and there in the middle of the 
floor straight in front of her, sat the figare 
of the hunchback, as it he had never stirred 
from his lodging, and he was fondling his 
white cat, which was Leery be his shoulder ! 

Wilh a cry she rushed back to'her own 
room, and locked the door. Then she threw 
herself on her knees by her children, and 
prayed that Heaven might keep both her and 
them from ghosts, and all evil things. | 


(To be continued.) 








A MOORISH KETTLEDRUM. 


At four o’olock tea is served. The salon 
is carpeted richly. The doors are done in 
arabeeque designs, The tray is of polished 
inlaid metal. The teapot is of vy propor- 
tions and capacity. The tea is of that pun- 
gent green colour, and of fall flavour before 
being boiled. Itis boiled with ‘a compound 
like molasses, and is served up like a decoc- 
tion of honey flavoured with tea. This is a 
pioneer >. 

Asecond cup (and, by the way, the china 
cups are all glass saucers, to Hibernially) 
is made of tea and a herb which gives 
the taste of a bo mint julep. Then you 
smoke a tiny made of tobacco that 
resembles the ue of Louisiana, only not 
sopure. Then comes another cup of tea. and 
composed time of the green, pure herb 
itself, with a mixture of Tonqain beans and 
lemon verbena, or @ little prepared snoff. 
More smoke follows, then another cup of tea; 
and thistime you have nux vomica, amber- 
gtis and wormwood in the cup that cheers not, 
but is likely to inebriate. 

In deference to our princely hosts, we had to 
do all these teasing things. More smoke. 
Yet it is mere puffs, as the Moor is not given 


A Moorish dinner excels the tea. If you 
can imagine all the cosmetics, pomades, 
jajabe pastes, hair oil, tamar indien and 
cocoanut fibre patties being rolled into you, 
you can fancy the first dinner dish cf a Moor- 
ish prince, 

I am grateful that I survive to record this 
feature of an imperial Morocc> menu. May I 
never live to witnees or taste another. 

A six-foot high stranger sitting cross-legged 
on @ bilious-coloured carpet to such a dinner 
is a terrible sight, and fey ay eae ys 
Then behold him trying to feed himself, a la 
mode, by grabbing the aforesaid pomatam out 
of the big dish in the centre of the carpet, and 
then deftly pitching them down his throat as 
invalid ex swallow pills without water. 
I adm the dexterity of the prince, but 
spolied my fifteen dollar vest. I hailed the 
relyas of napkins and washbowls, I washed 
my face and hands seven times during the 
dinner, and, though the room was reeking 
with the odours of incense, to this day carry 
the fumes of that repast with my best 
clothes, 

The pale n and blue complexion I 
presented before half the banquet was over 
would bave delighted Mr. Jatnes Whistler for 
a sweet little study of a nocturne or symphony 
done in oleo-margerine, And all this time the 
ladies of the “prince’s harem were invisibly 
jooking on at my spasms! 


—_—_ 


A TANGLED WER, 


—_—_—-= 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THREE MONTHS AFTER, 


Tz sad events of the closing year 
thrown such a gloom over the feeling ot o 
inmates of Bramington Rectory and “The 
Olives,” that all Christmas and New Year's 
gatherings, as far as they were concerned, 
were at an end — even Miss Gruesome and 
Mr. Boyd postponing their nuptials for » 
—! in compliment to the bereaved 
amily. 

The newly-made grave was reopened for 
the body of Mrs. Davering, where, united in 
death, husband and wife lay side by side; 
whilst a railing placed round the same pro. 
tected the flowers, planted by loving h 
| the depredations of visitors to the church. 
yard. 

‘IT am becoming quite myself again, old 
fellow,’ he wrote to Captain ere “ and 
even Christine has hopes that I shall not by 
my presence throw a gloom over her approach: 
ing wedding. No fear of that; I shall be 
quite glad of the change of once more seeing 
the old house full of people, and, as Addie’s 
old governess has opened the ball by 

off with Farmer Boyd, I think your turn ought 
to come next——’”’ 

‘*Who are you writing to?” said Addie, 
who rey to enter the library jusi as he 
had arrived at that point. 

** To Lipscombe, love. 
sage?” 

“No,” answered his wife, “ only I wish 
would make haste and finish, or leave off 
. as Christie and I want you in the 

rawing-room. The dresses for Maude and 
Ally have just arrived, and they are 43> 
lovely!” 

“ All right, here goes :— 

** Good-bye, Lipscombe, for Addie is bother- 
ing me as usual, 

‘In haste, your sincera friend, 
“* Maurice.” 

“ What a shame,” said Addie, looking over 
his shoulder. “But fold it ap; there, that 
will do, and come along.” 

Christine, with Helen and Eleanor, who 
were on a visit to ‘‘ The Olives,” were first ad- 
miring close, then at a distance, some 
children’s dresses with hats to match, which 
were to be worn by the little ones as brides: 
maids on the eventfal occasion of her marriage, 
which was to take place the following 
week, 

“I can fancy how proud Ally will be,” ssid 
Addie. 

“Yea, and how pretty she will look,” added 
her husband, “ But here, Robert, run of 
with this to the post,” he said, as in answer 
to his summons the page entered the room, 
and he handed him the letter he had written 
to Hilton Lipscombe. 

There was no less excitement at the Rectory 
than at “The Olives,” where dressmakers 
and milliners were busy plying their needles 
in and out of the delicate dresses, which 
seemed too fragile to be worked by human 
hands. But at last the few remaining stitches 
were finished, and the toilets of the bride and 
bridesmaids only waited to worn. 

Captain Lipscombe arrived from London on 
the Preceding evening putting up at the only 
hotel Lorton provided—which was on & véery 
small ecale—until the morning arrived when 
he was to meet Christine at the altar. 

The library table was completely covered 
with the numerous and costly gifts from 
friends and relatives, amonget which was to 
be seen a diamond bracelet, which shone as & 
mass of glowworms in the firelight, the pre 
sent of the bridegroom, from whom each 
the four bridesmaids received a horse-shoe, 
set with the same precious stones. 

The morning came in bright and clear, the 
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March sun adding a brilliancy to the catty 
spring landscape, over which, e tiny 
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of glass, the hoar frost still rested, until sxept 
away beneath the rays of the former. 

“Oh! mademoiselle, but you are lovely!” 
exclaimed Augusta, as she dexterously placed 
a white bud here, or a spray of orange blossom 
there, until she declared Caristine was more 
like an angel than a human being, whilst the 
orystal necklet which surrounded her snowy 
throat was scarcely able to eclipse the bril- 
liancy of her dark, soft eyes, 

The bells from the village church rang out 
merrily again and again, and the church itself 
was filled with not only the friends of the 
bride, but the inhabitants of the two parishes 
who could spare time to witness the ceremony, 
as Christine, much beloved by the poor in the 
asighbourhood, had blessings showered on her 
from all quarters. 

As she entered the door of the sacred edifice, 
Supported on the arm of Maurice, all eyes 
were turned, a smothered exclamation of ad- 
miration expressed on beholding her beauty 
and that of the four pretty young girls as 
they fullowed in her train, carrying large 
bouquets of flowers, also the bridegroom’s 
gift, and which in the case of Ally almost hid 
her entirely irom view. 

Mr, Borun, in his white robes, was await- 
ing them at the altar rails, and as the organ 
ceased his clear voice resounded through the 
holy building as he commeuced the ceremony 
which was to make them man and wife; and 
the same being finished, the organist roBed 
forth the stirring notes of Mendelssohn's Wed- 
diog March, as, after repairing to the vestry, 
Captain Lipecombe led his bride from the 
church to the carriage awaiting them. 

The wedding breakfast was provided by 
Maurice at ‘ The Olives,” whither the whole 
party adjourued, after which Christine retired 
to change her dress, and, amongst the oon- 
gratulations of all assembled, soon entered 
the carriage which awaited them to take them 
to the station, followed by Hilton. 

A shower of rice was scattered on the car- 
tiage roof as they drove off, amid waving 
handkerchiefs and kisses thrown from little 
bands, an old slipper being the last missile of 
good fortune aimed at the retreating vehicle, 
which had the effect of nearly bringing the 
inmates of the same to grief. 

It had been thrown by Robert, who, in his 
anxiety to add his share to the luck of the 
newly-married couple, sent it from an upper 
window, unfortunately kaocking off the 
driver's hat, which lodging on the ear of 
the near horse so upset the dignity of that 
Gnimal that it was with difficulty the coach- 
man could restore him to a sense of his bear- 
pra _ prevail on him to forget the insult 
offered, 





“I wonder who did that?” said Sampson, 


who had only viewed the result. 

“I should just like to know,” added the 
culprit, who appeared on the scene unknown 
to the rest of the servants who had assembled 
to witness the departure. 

“TI daresay I shouldn’t have to go far to 
find out who it was,’ replied Sampson, whose 
eye happened just then to alight on Robert. 
“ You be off, you young rascal, and get them 
Blasses washed before I have the pleasure of 

g your ears;’’ an order which the page 
tened to obey, after having placed the 
finger of one hand to the thamb of the other, 
Placing the hind one to his nose in a very sig- 
cant way at the back of the butler, 

He was apparently very busy when he heard 
the footsteps of the latter approaching the 
pantry, to which he hastened with the agility 
ofa cat from the kitchen, where he had been 
telating to the kitohenmaid how he had taken 
the old’un in, the disrespectful designation 
by which he generally styled the butler. 

“You, naughty, good-for-nothing boy,’’ said 
Mrs, Bunkin, who happened to have over- 
heard the re “ I'll just tell Mr. 

ampson the way in which you insalt him 
behind his back.” . 

Bat Mr. Sampson being too much engaged 

at the time in decanting wine for the evening 


“# 





ball which was to take place, paid little atten- 
tion te that lady's complaints. 

The large dining-room, from which all the 
farniture was removed wit the exception of 
the ehairs, which, with others hired for the 
occasion, were placed round the walis, was 
converted into a ballroom; the carpet had 
been taken up, and the floor slightly polished, 
a large lump of chalk, for the services of the 
dancers, being placed at each corner. 

At one end the band was stationed, whilst 
flags were tastefully grouped between the 
large family portraits in their massive frames, 
surmounted by festoons ef evergreens, which 
extended all round the apartment. 

Tavitations to all the meigbouring villages, 
from which all the élite of the same were 
gathered, whilst from the country town, which 
was @ garrison one, the officers of the regi- 
ment were also invited, brought together such 
an assemblage, brilliant in scarlet and gold, 
which, mingling with the varied and elegant 
dresses of the ladies, combined to cause such 
an effect as was never before séen within the 
walls of ‘‘ The Oliver.” 

Sampson, who had never witnessed such 
before in his time, was s0 overcome with the 
music and excitement, that he became, as 
James the cockney footman styled, slightly 
intoxicated ; whilst the latter gentleman, who 
could not, when the band struck up, resist the 
temptation of whirling mademoiselle round 
the servants’ hall, dec'aring, “as for himself, 
he was in heocstacies,” which Mrs. Bankin 
mistaking for hysterics treated accordingly. 

The girls from the Reotery were not allowed 
to retarn to Bramington that night, or, rather, 
the next morning, ,the festivities not break- 
ing up uatil long after the streak of dawn 
had appeared in the eastern sky. 

‘You are very tired, Addie!” said Maurice 
to his wife, as the last guest departed, and 
they returned to the room, now looking deso- 
late and miserable, as the early rays of the 
coming day looked in through the windows on 
the bare floor and tawdry decorations of the 
preceding evening. 

The boards were covered with shreds of dif- 
ferent coloured dresses as they were torn from 
the backs of the fair owners as they whirled 
round in the mazy dance; but notwithstand- 
ing her fatigae, Addie stayed long in the for- 
saken room, conversing with her husband, 
after the remainder of the household had 
retired to rest. 

Since Mr. Davering'’s death the castom of 
going all round the rooms the last thing was 
dispensed with, Maurice having sufficient 
faith in those around kim not to fear for 
the safety of the relics which his father had 
guarded with jealous care. 

“Why, you are falling asleep, darling!” 
said Maurice, after a while, as notwithstand- 
ing her aszsert‘on to the contrary, Addie had 
almost succumbei to the fatigue she would 
not own. 

“Yes, I am getting tired now,” she replied. 
« One look at baby, and then, dear, to 
rest.” 

Linking her arm within that of her hus- 
band, she ascended to her room, not forget- 
ting first to peep in on, to the young mother, 
the prettiest picture to be seen ; their baby 
boy qaietly sleepiog in his little cot, one 
rounded arm raised above his head, as the 
other was carelessly thrown over the coverlet, 
which it rivalled in its snowy whiteness, 
when, impressing a soft kiss on the dimpled 
cheek where the dark, long lashes rested, she 
sought the ress she so much needed. 





CHAPTER XIV. 
A YULE-TIDE GATHERING. 

Tue months have passed rapidly away 
since the events of the last chapter. Captain 
and Mrs. Lipscombe have settled down 
in their London home as a very matter- 
of-fact husband and wife; the roses have 
again bloomed and withered beneath a sum- 
mer sky and the rich golden harvest been 
gathered into the granaries. 





O'er the grave, where the iron rails divide 
it from the burial ground, the last flower has 
shed its fragramoe, to paas away for ever, and 
many a fresh mound has been raised in the 
little churchyard sinoe that Christmas, one 
year since, when Mr. and Mrs. Davering were 
laid to their last rest. 

The stone placed by loving hands has even 
become mosas-grown, losing the virgin white- 
ness which it possessed when first erected, as 
again the snow falls over church and plain, 
and the Christmas bells ring cat in the frosty 
air. 

Mr. Borun is hale and healthy as ever, a8, 
with ene hand enclosed in that of little Ally, 
now grown into Maude's cast-off elothes, he 
wends his way across the fields, deriving bene- 
fit from the morning breeze. r 

“A glorious day this, Mr. Boyd?” said 
the former, as the latter, with his wife (Miss 
Gruesome of old), meets him in the snow- 
covered land; “and a merry Christmas to 
you.” 

“The same to you, sir!’’ returned the 
farmer, whilst his wife endorsed his good 
wishes, telling Ally to give her love to her 
mamma and sisters. 

‘* All well up at ‘ The Olives,’ I hope, sir?” 
continued Mr. Boyd. 

“ Yes, thank you,” replied the Rector. ‘‘ Mrs- 
Davering has got a little dauzhter ; I suppose 
you know.” 

‘No, sir, I didn’t,” was the reply, which 
Mrs. Boyd resented by telling ber husband he 
ought to be ashamed of himself, as she had 
told him the news a month ago when the 
baby was born. 

‘* Well, my dear, you do speak so much and 
so fast,” replied the farmer, apologetically, 
“that you must excuse me if I do sometimes 
forget what you say. Besides which, you 
know, parson,” he continued, addressing Mr. 
Boran, “ babies isn’ much in my line, with 
all respect to Mrs. Davering.”” 

Mrs. Boyd slightly frowned at this asser- 
tion, but their ways laying in different direc- 
tions, and as atanding to talk with a cold 
easterly wind blowing in one’s face is more 
conducive to obtaining a cough than to the 
pleasure of conversation, that lady proposed 
that it was time to return homewards. 

‘* Well, good-day,” said Mr, Borun; ‘' we 
shall see you at charch to-morrow, I oe 
and, with an assurance that he would, Mr. 
Boyd followed in the footsteps of his wife, 
who had already moved homewards, 

‘The Lipscombes will be here to-morrow,” 
said Addie to her husband the same day, as 
they were talking over the —ao they 
had made for the Christmas festivities, 

The winter day was fast , and 
Maurice, after having told his wife that he 
thought she had made a mistake, again read 
the letter the latter had received that morning 
from Christine. 

** Ah, I thought you were wrong!” he said. 
‘Tt is to-day they are coming,” and no sooner 
were the words out of his mouth than a 
thundering rat-tat resounded on the hall-door, 
and Christie's voice was heard in the en- 
trance. 

‘*Qh ! you dear, darling!” cried Addie, as 
she rushed to meet her friend—not the sad- 
faced Christie who had stvod in that sombre 
hall a year previous, with the tears streaming 
down her pretty face; but the happy, joyous 
young wife, who nearly upset Mrs. Davering, 
who was not very strong, as she enfolded 
in a rather rough embrace. 

‘* She'll be the death of your wife, Maurice,” 
said the Captain, allading to Christie's en- 
thusiastio greeting. ‘Hold hard there!” he 
called out, not to his wife, bat to the servant, 
who was about to move off with the trap from 
which they had just alighted; “we'll have 
those things out before you go.” 

And accordingly Robert’s services were 
called on by Sampeon, who always enforced 
the page to perform any service which was 
not agreeable to his feelings, and, as he pre- 
ferred remaining in the warm hall to proceed- 
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ing to the trap to bring in what it contained, 
that duty devolved om the younger party. 

From the-l and hampers the. same 
contuined, Addie might have presumed the 
Cap’ain and his wife had intended to take up 
their permanent abode at “ The Olives,” and 
Maurice was unable to restrain a hearty laugh 
at che sight of the turkeys, hares, &c., which 
they had brought as a present for their host. 

*Denced kind of you, Lipscombe, ol 
felfow,” he said; “ but you know, my boy, we 
have more already than we know how to get 
rid of of that kind of thing down here.” 

* Pen: burn them,” said the Captain, who 
looke? rather crest-fallen, whilst Ohbristine 
alajost felt inclined to quarrel with Maurice, 
for what she considered was most ungracious 


on his part. 

*"No, we won't,” said Addie; “we will 
seul them off to papa, where poultry and 
gameare not quite so plentiful as they are 
nere,’” 

Ard so it was arranged, to the satisfaction 
of a'l,and Mrs. Borun was delighted, as on 
the same were delivered at 
Bra mington with . Lipseombe'’s love, 

‘* You are not cross with me, Obristie, are 
you?” as later on he advanced to her side, 
where she sat nursing the new baby, as Ally 


called id, _. 

‘*Ceosa? No,” she replied ; “ but.it would 
serve you right if Hilton was to run away 
wite Addie.really, as you made him once do 
in fancy.” 

‘* Hash, Christie,” said Maurice, as a tinge 
of pain pasaed over his countenance, ‘' don’t 
nane that, dear, it bears too atrongly on a 


paiafal past,” 
"Borge mé, Maurice, I did not mean it 


should, what about this ady? What 
ia she $0. be called ?” said Christine, referring 
to the Baby on her knees, 

“ Wall, [ wished to call her Addie, but her 


mother fnsists on her being named Bertha.” 

‘' Bertha!” re Christine, sadly ; but 
the nurse entering at the time, and relieving 
ber of the Ifttle stranger, she said no more 
respseting the. choice made for the infant's 
nANe, 

Lipscombe had quite recovered his dis- 
apootatment with regard to his rejected gift, 
audas little, Master Edward Davering fally 
appreciated the one he had brought him— 
« large rocking-horse—he was quite satisfied. 

* Send him to bed, Addie,” said Maurice st 
last, as the, young gentleman became exceed- 
ingly troublesome in. mon the Cap- 
tain’s services in the. guidance ofhiis wooden 
steed ; andon the reappearance of nurse he was 
carried away, Kicking and screaming to such 
an extent as almost to drown the sound of the 
bells a8 they rang in another Christmas, and 
tha cranching of wheéle on the frosty ground 
was heard at fhe same. time. 

“T said they’d come,” said Addie, as, jamp- 
ing up, she was abont to rush into the hall, 
when Maurice prevented her. 

** You stay here, dear,” he daid; ‘‘I’ll go. 
You will catch cold,” and a few minutes 
later fhe Reetor and his wife with the four 
gicls were ushered into the presence of the 
assembled company. 

“T thought you would have-been dis. 
appointed, or I do not think we shoul? have 
come, dear,” agid Mrs. Borun, as ste cl 
A@die in her arms, wishing her a merry 
Caristmas. 

“ And don’t you wish the same tome, Mes. 
Brana?” laughed the Captain, as she turned 
to shake hands with him and Christine. 

“Wall, Dlaft the Rector to do thatin my 


name,” she answered, as she kissed the | 


former, “Bat isn’t this an awfal hoar to 
come oui?” she asked, 

“Nob af all,” answered Ohristine; ‘‘our 
only fear wasthat you wonld not be here.” 

“ Mamma hagalways such a lot to do on 
Ciristmas Eve, and we contd not, or rather 
would notcome without her,” said the girls. 

Bai Sampson now. entaring with a large 
bawlof puush, Robert following with a tray 


of glasses, which narrowly escaped being | 








broken before he placed them on the table, the 
conversation for the time almost ceased—at 
least with regard to any topic but that which 
was now up ost in the thoughts of all—as 
filling each glass to the brim Maurice raised 
his own, wishing each and all a merry 
Ohbristmas and a happy New Year, as he 
drained it to the dregs. 

And not alone in the dining-room wae the 
toast proposed, for Sampson, by the order of 
his master, had red the same for the 
servants’ hall, where, even to the kitchen- 
maid, each and everyone's health was drunk, 
and the com: ents of the season passed 
from one to the other. 

“Tt doesn’t seem like a year since the poor 
master was taken out, does it?” said Mrs. 
Bankin, as she took her glass from the hand 
of Mr. Sampson. 

**No, that itdon’t,” replied that individual, 
regardless of grammar; ‘‘and [ little thought 
when we were @ preparin’ for the festive 
season—as such it always was at ‘The 
Olives’—that that same one would have 
been Mr, Davering’s last Christmas,” 


[THE END.] 








THE “SPINSTER,” 


In days agone, spinning played such an 
important part in a woman’s existence that, 
as Grimm observes, it came to be regarded as 
her sole occupation, and she was recognized by 
the appellation “spinster,” Yet for the last 
sixty or seventy years all spinning-wheels have 
been silent 


I well remember a lumber-room in my 
grandfather's house into which when a child 
I ased:to:peep and see more than a dozen old 
ones; some were prettily inlaid with mother- 
of pearl, bat all of them were overlaid with 
other wheels made by spiders, and thickly 
covered with layers of white dast, 

My poor grandmother used to look very sad 
when I asked abont these spinning-wheela ; 
they were hers, and her mother’s, and her 
grandmother’s, and no doubt she sometimes 
fancied she heard the whirr which feat that 
trod the earth no longer had once: eet in 
motion. She herself had, asshe averred with 
gentle triumph, ‘‘spun a rare. good thread in 
her day ;’’ but when I asked her why she did 
not go on spinning good thread, her answer 
was, ‘ No one spins now,” and if I pushed 
my inquiries further, I was told that it was 
easy enough to spin, but that there was no 
way of getting the thread yon made used, for 
there were no handlooms now. Thai, no 
doubt, summed up the whole difficulty. 

Every little group of villages once had its 
weaver, and much earnest.tho Was given 
in.those days to patterns for -linen. In 
a novel of George Eliot’s ane. of the truest 
touches of nature is the contempt which the 
sister who ‘held with a sprig’’ felt for the 
sister who had always " held with a spot,’’ 

A spot was utterly commonplace, and to be 
satisfied with a spot when she might have 
had-—what I have seen on a tab —the 
whole his Jonah, the exact portrait. of 
the. whale. w swallowed him, the. facade 
of .a gargeoua palace in Nineveh, together 
with her own. initials in the corner, betrayed 
operes mind. 

the days of homespnn linen every woman 
made it @ matter of pride and conscience to 
leave behind ber in the family chests and 
presses at least as much as she found when 
she “ came,” | married into the family. 
Such pleasures and prides have long been 
things of the past. 





A coniuctrion of fans was sold last month 
at Madrid, when one of ivory; painted by 
Watteau, which formerly belonged to the 
Princess Adelaide of Savoy, fetched £150. A 
fan painted by Poucher sold for £190, and 
another painted by Lebrun for the Dachess of 
Medina Cali went for £99. 
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THE LOVELY LADY LEIGH. 
—o— 
(Continued from page 372.) 


“The rival beauties, the lovely Lady Leigh 
and Miss Avonmore, have gone to the seat of 
war, with the intention, it is believed, of 
nursing the sick and wounded,” wastherather 
startling paragraph that greeted the eyes of 
their friends in the Morning Post some few 
days later. To no one. had they breathed a 
word of theirintention, merely begging Lord 
and Lady Grafton to excuse them, as 
wanted to transact some very im 
business that required their actual presence, 

On the day that the Morning Star steamed 
out of the docks, bearing the two sad-eyed 
women to the land of war, Lord and Lad 
Grafton received a letter begging their 
giveness for ing their intention so 
and the old lady’s eyes were moist 
raised her head from the perusal 
epistle, saying to her husband,— 

“I cannot help fancying that Lady Leigh 
has lost her proud heartto Sir Frederic, and 
he, too, seemed to be taken with her, (I'am 
sorry that he has gone out there,’’ 

‘Well, my dear Marie, if he cares for her 
and she for bim, they will meet and make a 
match of it,” replied the Hark quietly, 

“ Yes, but you do not: seem to understand 
what I mean. Mrs. Ventley saye she thinks 
they have met and psrted before ever they 
were introduced in London,” said: Lady 
Grafton. 

‘* Mrs. Ventiley is, pardon the expression; & 
gossiping old woman, and I have no patience 
with her,” returned the Harl irately; and 
Lady Grafton changed the sabject, and jast 
then Mrs. Ventlay herself appeared atthe open 
window. 

‘‘Have you heard the news?” she. said, 
“My dear Lady Grafton, jast imagine, those 
two girls to govoff by themselves like that! 
Why, I would have been only tooglad to have 
gone to.any sacrifice for their sakes.” 

Lord a — =— behind his 
newspaper as he said gravely,— 

© had it: would have beans ged chance of 
seeing the place, eh, Mrs. Ventley?” 

* Oh, i d! I waa not thinking of that, I 
am sare I don’t suppose there be time 
for sightseeing. They have gone.to nurse the 
sick and wounded, you muss remember, my 
lord,’ replied that lady, with mild. repreof in 
voice and face. ' 3 

“No one would dream of accusing Mrs 
Ventley of interested motives,” he retarned, 
gallantly; ‘‘and I am sare they would have 
found you invaluable as a nurse.” 

“That they would!” said Mrs, Ventley, 
complacently taking his worda all in goof 
faith, and glancing at her helpless, fat, 
jewelled hands as she said, “These hands 
have never known work, but“there are otfier 
things—reading to the poor creatures. 
talking.” 

“OF course,” assented the Earl, taking de- 
light in drawing out the selfishness 
woman’s character for his wife's 
“It is seldom they get the chance of ‘con: 
versing with women of refined education. .! 

“You understand exactly what 1 mesn, 
she exclaimed, delightedly. “I must run up 
to my room now and write to dear Gertie. 

She always said ‘‘ran”—it sounded 
juvenile ; and with s# sweet smile, meant to 
be bewildering, she disappeared amid % 
flutter of lace and ribbons, leaving am over- 
powering odour of ‘ Jockey Clab” 
her, - 

Now, my dear Marie, did you ever hest 
so muoh balderdash in all your life as that 
woman has treated us to ina few minutes?” 
asked the Earl, turning to his wife. 

“I did not think anyone could be # 
sublimely selfish,” she returned. “ pr 
girls have gone out with the intention 
being narses.”’ “ p 

‘+ Yes ; fancy,‘ reading and talking to the® 
Bah! it is sickenicg!” interrupted Ree lam 
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racd, a8. he rose, ‘‘I am going to my study,” 
ne edded, a8 he walked to the door. 

Left alone, Lady Grafton sat pondering 
aay things till a puzzled expression stole 
wer ber comely featares, and then she rose 
om ber chair, shaking her white curls as 
pongh she could find no answer to her per- 
plexed questions, 





CHAPTER VI, 


Tar Morning Star, ploughing the waves in 
jaliant, style, was nearing her destination. 
ong the shores could be seen the curious 
irees that are peculiar to tropical climes, and 
we glistening-white houses were perfectly 
visible, and towards evening the engines 
Jyckened speed; the anchor was heard to 
dcop, and Lady Leigh and her companion 
huew that they would soon be near those 
ney loved. E 

Low rumbling, as if ganssounded in the air, 
andthe sharp crack of artillery mingled with 
ine crash of shells ; but-in their wild, though 
onswardly calm, despair they heeded nothing 
save the fact that come what wouldthey were 
nere now to save the lives of the men who 
mew not that they were beloved, or to watch 
over them in their last hours, 

Not a word hai reached them during the 
wyage, Which to them—though, in reality, a 
short one~had seemed never-ending in its 
monotony, of the war, and it was with a 
sense of utter helplessness, though with 
orave hearta, that —_ set out on the follow- 
ing ay for the camp hospital. 

It was early moruing, the sun just having 
risen. to its height, and a cool breeze fluttered 
the sites of the tents as they stood, white and 
glistening, in the suushine. 

Theencampment was just ontside the town 
on & large plain. All looked so quiet and 
peaceful it seemed almost impossible that 
won it might be a. scene of horror. 

Men were standing about at the entrances 
o the tents in their white helmets and loose 
fatigues, talking and Jaughing in » careless, 
don’t-care manner, 

A large tent had been erected for the sick 
wd wounded, and towards this Lady Leigh 
wd Gertrude Avonmore made their way. 

Gertrude raised her eyes wistfully, with 
shaif-fearfal expression in them, to her com- 
panion’s calm face, aa.ahe saw the white tent, 
td felt that perhaps he was not there now— 
that her journey might have been made to 
br og _e 

y ora, seeing that glance, and 
om, ase thoughts, panzed a moment to 
lay her hand on the other's shoulder, as she 
wid, with a grave, sweet, sad smile, — 

“Be brave, Gertie; remember, you. are a 
uldier's sweetheart, ” 

Many were the glancea cast back upon the 
tall, stately form robed in dark grey, and 
yp the pale, calm face with the possibilities 

auch deep vassion in the large mournfol 
dark eyes, that gazed so earnestly round at 
the spot where she felt that he would gather 
tis men for the final march, for she had learnt 

© was to be agrand fight at Kassassin 

ad Tel-¢] Kobir, which would, in all proba- 

ty,end the war; and while her proud 

heart throbbed at the thought of the hononr 

Frederic, the woman's fear for the 

loved one sent a thrill of sickening dread 
through her whole frame. 

Two new nurses! was the whisper that 
Ventround the camp; and so they were looked 
open with reverence by these rough, brave 
wen, for they felt that here were women who 
Would do their work well. 
hos Is Lieutenant Crawford atill in the 
hospital?” asked Lady Leigh of aman stand- 
ng pe wisvin the tent. 

. ” he replied, stiffly, bat with polite- 

r- ‘Do you want to see him?” 

i We have come out to nurse the sick and 
rete and have reueived permission to go 

Mh the eoldiers wherever they go,” replied 

Lsigh, quickly; and the man, who was 
Wi.of the Army Hospital Corps, stepped bask, 


° pleased smile lighting up his rugged, scarred 
ace, 


“Come in. We have so few nurses. None 
here at all! ’’ he said, in glad, subdued tones. 

Gertrude’s face paled. No nurses! Then 
how had her darling fared ? 

‘*Take me to his bedside, please?” she 
said, in a pleading tone, that told part of her 
story to the man’s heart; and he pitied the 
lovely girl as he thought of the shock she 
— receive on beholding Lieutenant Craw- 

) 

‘*My name is Leigh, and this young lady’s 
Moore,” said Lady Eudora, as they moved 
softly along by the long, straight bedsteads 
that had been put up for the wounded men, 

It was a pitiful sight, those strong men, in 
their full youth and health, laid low by the 
cruel ravages of war. 

Some were delirious and stared with un- 
seeing eyes at the two pale-faced women, 
calling out in hoarse voices that sounded 
‘horrible there in that quiet place,— 

*‘Now, boys, we'll have a go at them. 

Charge!” 
. Others were lying passively enough, but 
with a restlessness that told of their longing 
to be out in the open air again in their large, 
hollow eyes. 

A gleam of pleasure stole across their 
features at sight of Lady -Leigh’s calm, 
patricianface. Had she come to talk to them, 
or merely as @ visitor? At this a feeling of 
disappointment sank into their hearts. 

The men of the Army Hospital Corps were 

ind and unremitting in their attention, 
sitting up night after night with the raving 
men. till they became hollow-eyed and pale 
ag, the sufferers themaelves; but the weary 
men longed infinitely fox:the gentle soothing 
of a woman’s presence—longed for it more 
than ever now that they, had gained a aight of 
those gentle, sympathising faces. 

Stopping, by the side .of'a long, white bed 
near the end of the tent; the man turned te 


the two and said,— 

*T \will leave you now, This is Captain 
Crawford’s bed,” 

They did not heed the new title, but as he 
tarned away Gertrude went forward, stifling a 
cry as she saw the white, emaciated face, 
looking doubly thin from the bandages round 
the head. 

“ Bertie,” she whispered, gently, taking one 
of his hands, lying so helplessly on the rough 
coverlet, but the sick man,turned away, closing 
his eyes wearily. 

‘* Another dream,”’ he mutterad, restlesaly ; 
then as her voice again fell distinct and low 
upon his ear, and. he felt the soft, pressure. of 
her hand, he opened his eyesagain,. and gazed 
at her flashing face in stupefied, glad sur- 
prise. 

‘* Bertie,” she, whispered again, ‘do you 
not know me? Iam Gertrude Avonmore.” 

“ How came you here?” he breathed, in 
ty accents, his hand cleaing feebly over: 

ers. 

‘© I came beacause I heard you were wounded 
nearly unto death,” she replied, the solemn 
quiet of that place taking away her natural 
shyness, 

In the awfal presence of Death, which she 
felt was very near some there, she conld tell 
him what she would never have told him in 
hia health and strength. 

“May I strive to, get well for your sake, 
Gertie?” he murmured, through his parched 
lips, and. she stooped forward, pressing a shy 
caresa on. bis thin band, whispering,— 

** Yes, Bertie; only get strong quickly.” 

He did not show any inclination to. speak 
again, but lay there like a little child, breath- 
ing softly, and holding. her hand with a fecble 
clasp that brought the tears to her eyes. 

Could it be really not. two months back that. 
he had stood before-ber so brave and confi- 
dent, fall of vigorous ‘health and strength? 
It seems as if. it; mnst be a dream.: She 
looked round once and saw Lady Leigh seated 
bby the side of a gaunt, grey-haired soldier, 





who evidently had not long to live. 





There was a grave, earnest look on his 
damp, white face as he gazed up into the pale 
statuesque countenance bending so tenderly 
over him. 

The doctor came-in just then to change the 
bandages on his chest and arm. A quiet look 
of resolution. passed over Lady Lieigh’s 
patrician features, 

“ Let me help,” she said, (in a firm, low 
voice, 

With a quick searching look into her face, 
which took in every detail, the doctor nodded, 
and then raised the weak form with one 
hand, directing ber movements with the 
other, as the petted woman of society gently 
removed the stiff bandages, and applied fresh 
to the wounded: limbs of the rough old soldier, 
whose dim eyes followed her with a glance of 
untold gratitude. 

“You are a splendid nurse, Miss Leigh!” 
observed the doctor, admiringly, as he laid 
the man back on his pillow. ‘‘ Quick, without 
hurry and clumsiness, Have you had much 
experience?” 

“None,” she replied. ‘I asked a few 
questions of a trained nurse who came out 
with us, bn of real experience I have had 
none.” 

“ Many a trained nurse has not your gentle- 
ness of touch. I can safely leave my patients 
in your-charge,"|he said. - i 

And so they passed along the tenis, apply- 
ing fresh, cleanvbandages to the gaping 

to the hot, 


wounds, and cooling eloths 
feverish heads. i 

“You will trust us, then?” said Lady 
Leigh, as the doctor stoed a} the narrow tent- 
open He had attended to Bertie Craw- 
ford'’s wounds, Gertrude lending her assistance: 
in a timid, gentle way that charmed the bluff 
old soldier, 

“I should think so, Why; I have not seen. 
so many contented faces since they began to 
mend as I see now.” 

And, with these words, he harried off, for 
there were many waiting for his attention in 
the town ital, 

Present aabhan was brought, and it waa 
a curious, pleasing, yet. balf painful sight to 
witness those two fair patrician women feed- 
ing the once strong men, now lying helpless. 
ag infants, and to hear thém striving to speals 
their thanks in low, hoarse voices. To some 
the effort was too great, and they lay back, 
gazing dumbly at their nurses, as they moved 
noiselessly about. 

As the afternoon waned, the old soldier, 
whom the doctor had attended first, bec 


from-between bis: paseked lips, Them Lady 
Leigh, leaving hiuy‘in charge of one of the 
corps, slippe@ oub aleme, fearing: nothing in 
her anxiety to help hie men. Ib was & good - 
Gietanee from the eamp to the town, and she 
felt bewildered by the chattering of the Arabs 
nmap ae a a a 
to 8. 

When abe appeared ab the door of the tent 
some time later, her hands were laden with 
rieb, ripe fruit, that filled the air with 
fragrance. She gave some to Gertrude, and 

er they quenched the thirst of the poor 
creatures lying 80 hedpless, She stopped last 
by the dying soldier; pouring the weleome 
juice of an orange imto his half-opened mouth. 

He lay very quiet after that; then, just 
when the sun was sinking like a ball of fire in 
the western horizon, sending pale crimson 
shafts across the white -walis of the tents, and 
touching the men's faeces into renewed life, he 
half-rose in the bed, stwking back with « half- 
choked ory, 

Leigh rose quickly, ee her-arms 
under him, raising him to & si ~ posture ; 
bat his exertions had opened the wound in 
hie chest, and the blood was staining the bed- 
clothes, and om iy — red stream over: 
her arm. th self possession, 
her face was drawn with so Boa 


' staunehed the blood and bound the wound 


afresh, soothing the dying man by her gentle 
ministerings, 
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She did not know that a man with ereet, 
soldierly kearing had been standing, there a 
witness to all that had passed. She did not 
see the quick look of startled surprise, nor the 
swift wave of passionate tenderness that 
swept over the grave, handsome face as he 
watched her gentle manner of tending that 
wounded man. 

“ My darling!” he murmured, turning from 
the tent and passing emt into the open, ‘'I 
have wronged you! The faults are not all on 
one side,”’ 

The stars were already coming out in the 
blue sky. A strange light rested over the 
earth ; for the moon was rising even while 
the west was crimson from the rays of the 
departing sun, and an exceeding quiet 
reigned all around. Presently, as he stood 
there in be hush of the — dusk, angled 
caire to him a strange, gurgling, str: € 
ery, and Sir Fiedexic Gordon knew that the 
lovely Lady Leigh was iace to face with 
death in its most harrowing form. He 
knew by the cross on her breast that she had 
conie out as a nurse, and instinct told him for 
whose sake she bad left the busy, pleasant 
haunts of society for these wild, dargerous 


parts. 

He did not see Gertie sitting s0 quietly by 
the side of her exhausted lover, her eyes rest- 
ing lovingly on his face, but ever on the watch 
for'a call from the other’s. He saw only that 
one face, sublimely beautiful in its new ten- 
derness, and he longed to clasp her in his 
arms, forgiving and forgetting all that had 
occurred in the past; but duty must be above 
ali, and with a jerk he drew himself up, and 
walked away to one of the tents round the 


ta 

“ Bertie is get go rapidly well that he 
will be able to yp oF uae said’ Ger- 
trade to Lady Leigh, a few days later. 

** T am going with the soldiers to Kassacein,” 
said Lady Leigh. ‘‘ Are you intending staying 
here Pr aaame 80, for it is now he requires 
your aid,’ 

Gertrade blushed as she gave her friend a 
Sapenm to Sanat, the Lady faigh, snd pes ber 
appear esert , and yet her 
heart was longin J Berti y 


g to be near 2. 
“ Do you think it will seem strange ?”’ she 
@ little timidly. 

“ Strange? certainly not!” was the reply. 
** You can visit the tal in town, and do 
good there. Iam you will not forges 
the creatures there in yonr happiness.” 


o, indeed |” said the girl, fervently, and 
then the two friends entered the tent where 
80 many beds were y that bad been filled 
when they first came, all were not dead. 
Some were in the convalescent ward of the 
hospital, which was the only part that had 
room for more; and many were the anxious, 
tender glances tarned upon the calm, gentle 
lovely Lady Leigh, when she could 
leave her suffering patients to vinit them ; and 
Gertie, too, vas greeted with pleasure, but hers 
was a face that Salp aeke ot childlike good- 
ness and parity: while Lady Leigh's statuesque 
pale face, with its firm, scarles lips, and dark, 
glowingey es, inspired with trast and reverence, 
the proud, beautiful face that told of a woman 
who would go through with her work to the 
end, no matter what that end might be. 

A few days after the foregoing conversation 
Bertie Orawford was removed to the town, 
and Gertrude had taken up her abode in the 
hospital, for the march to Kassassin had been 
acranged to take place on the fullowing day. 

It was eveniog, and whe suu had departed, 
and that sudden darkness known only in 
tropical climes had fallen upon the earth. Tne 
séaré came out one by one, bright, beautiful, 
shedding a pale light down upon the scattered 
white tents of the camp; on the gleaming 
bayonets of the sentinels pacing to and fro 
with measured tread; on the train standing 
there ready to carry its burden in the morn- 
ing ; and on the pale, grave, but calmly serene, 
face of Lady Leigh, as she stood near the 


rn ar Sg now empty, bidding Gertrude 





There was a great and solemn sadness in 
this farewell, said in the half dark, with only 
the s!ars above them, and the occasional cry 
of scme night bird, or the bark of a dog the 
only sounds to be heard. 

When and where would they meet again? 


| This was the question that scarcely dared 


frame itself in Gertrude Avonmore’s mind, 
but it foucd expression in her speaking eyes, 
and Lady Leigh bent and kissed the fair, 
downy cheeks. 

‘*Courage, you must remember only the 
glory,’”’ was all she said. 

Bat the heiress knew what she meant, and 
smiled bravely, saying, as she put her hand 
on Lady Leigh's arm,— 

‘** The danger is yours, and you speak to me 
of courage. I am selfish in my grief.” 

“ Never selfish, Gertie, only over-anxious, 
that is all. We shall all be laughing and 
flirting together next season, as though no 
such thing as this war had been.” 

Gertrude glanced furtively at the pale, 
dark-eyed face, and the expression upon it 
told her that those were merely idle words. 
Nevar again would Lady Leigh be the same. . 

A gentle, proud calm bad taken the place of 
that cold hanteur—a something bad entered 
into her life that had altered all. Those with 
whom she came in contact now worshi 
her, for there wes that in the sweet gracious- 
ness of voice and manner, in the quiet, grave 
face that spoke the F mye: of the soul that 
had passed through the chastening fire and 
come out pure and bumble. 

“You must go now, Gertie,” said Lady 
Leigh, as the notes of a bugle rang out 
clearly on the stillness. ‘‘It is getting late, 
and I do not like the idea of your being out 
in this place after dark. Good-bye, Heaven 
bless you!’ 

She drew the girl to her and held her tight 
for a moment, and the girl felt the farewell 
that Lady Leigh's lips would not speak in that 
close, passionate — 

"* Good-bye,” she whispered, and then Lady 
Leigh was alone in the starlight with her sad 
thoughts—thoughts rendered more sad by the 
a remembrance of what might have 


She stood there watching the alight, black- 
robed figure until it was lost to sight in the 
darkness, and then she turned and entered 
her tent. 

Next morning the reveille rang out sharp 
and clear at four o’clook; and in the dim. 
grey light of early dawn Lady Leigh stood 
among a group of soldiers taking her orders 
calmly amid the loud blaring of the bugles 
and the quick, sbarp voices of the officers 
giving ~ Rape aoe ane o 

e tents were gone, the baggage-waggons 
loaded. All, oa in “my confusion, 
was in r; and, just as the first 
golden ts shot across the sky from the 
rising sun, the men fell in and marched away, 
amid loud cheers and shouts from the 
English, who had gathered there to witness 
t departare, and the inspiring sound of 
the band. 


CHAPTER VII. 


A BReaTaLess silence reigned over the wide, 
golden plain where the troops were encamped. 
A few straggling beams of early dawn ap- 

ed in the East, and cast a st e, weird 

t over the slumbering camp. The out- 

poste stood afar off, erect and motionless ; and 

= tired, but vigilant, sentinels paced to and 
ro. 

In the distance were the tents of the enemy. 
All was peacefal and calm to the outward 
eye. Presently there was a stir in the English 
camp; men moved cautiously, but swiftly, 
about in the wan light, horses were saddled, 
and their owners leaped upon their backs with 
grim, stern faces, and firm set lips. Com- 
panies formed, and stood quietly awaiting 
orders. 

And in the enemy's camp the dusky 
sentinels kept up their monotonous tramp 














tramp to and fro, avd the silent outposts re. 
maixed still and erect, never dreaming of the 
preperations for a sudden rush that were 
being made under the direction of the astute 
English general, 

The cavalry stood ready for a rush, a look 
of keen delight on their rugged, sunburnt 
facer, while a party of fcot coldiers went for. 
ward, creeping on their band and knees up the 
high wall of sand, that kept their movement, 
from the observation of tne enemy, like red. 
bodied enakes, 

Suddenly, upon the oppressive stillness rang 
out the welcome cry, “Charge!” and with a 
whirl as of thunder the horses leaped for. 
ward, raising a cloud of golden dust, and in 
another moment the enemy were seen runnin 
abcut the camp in wild, terrified confusion, as 
the Highlanders thundered madly over the 
plain straight into their — 

They were taken utterly by surprise, 
There was no time for a regular system in 
forming their men. Some fled, throwing 
awsy their arms and ammunition as they 
ran; some stayed, in the vain hope that the 
Arabs would yet win. They rallied for awhile, 
and the air was filled with the sharp crack of 
the artillery, the loud booming of guns and 
horrid sound of shells, as they barst above the 
soldiers’ heads, 

Wild shrieks of agony mingled with the 
sounds of warfare as the men fell, dead or 
wounded, and Lady Eudora Leigh stood in the 
ambnolance waggon watching the strife with 
wide gleaming eyes, and face so pale that 
she looked unearthly in the uncertain light. 

She knew that Sir Frederic Gordon was 
foremost in that wild, first rush, knew 
that wherever he led his men he would be ai 
the head ; and though she could not wish it to 
be otherwise, a sickening feeling of dr: ad took 
possession of her soul, and each dying sbriek 
pierced her as a knife. 

Tn the dim light she could see that the 
Arabs had rallied and were gathering ins 
square for a final repulse, but as they advanced 
a company of the —th wheeled round on 
their left flank, and before they could recover 
from their surprise they were attacked on 


their right. They made one desperate 
attempt to again rally their men, but it was 
too late; and with wild affrighted ories the 


Arabs fled, scattering their camp fires, snd 
overturning the visions in their mad flight. 
Then out upon the cold, grey air rang a voice 
that Lady Eudora knew, a voice that thrilled 
her —- — in, _ 

“ Charge again, my men arge!” 

She saw them dig their spurs in their 
horses’ flanks as they rode over the flying 
enemy ; saw them stoop in their saddles, and 
grapple with the dasky Arabs as they strove 
to spcar the horses even as aed fled ; saw their 
wild, stariog, dying eyes as the strong hands 
of the English soldiery pressed the life out of 
their bodies, But all this, though afterwards 
the remembrance filled her with horror, bed 
no effect upon her. Her eyes weres 
from their fixed gaze upon one figure, erect 
and still, save when he turned to wave bis 
band urging on the men, who, however, 
seemed to need no urgiog with him as 
leader. 

Lady Leigh standing there, so quiet, 9 
passionately, quietly excited, saw one of the 
Arabs turn ard take steady aim. A great 
fear came to her, though she could not #0 
at whom he aimed, but she guessed, aud 
guessed aright; for Sir Frederic Gordon w# 
seen to throw up his arms as he fell from his 
saddle, and the tale was told in many house 
holds, atter the war was over, how he | 
ap at hie men as he fell saying, in a cles, 
loud voice :— 

“Never mind me; ‘don’t let the beggars 
lick us now. The day is ours it we like! 


In the golden sunshine gliating down with 
blinding radiance over the sandy _— 
_— Dich dead, dying, = poy bce 

y Le supporting the A ; 
stained face of Sir Frederic Gordon with ou 
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hand, while with the other she tried to pour 

gome brandy from the flask at her ‘side down 

his throat. But his teeth were set hard, and 

the lips stiff and locked. 
inet a i teh ost 
cold, voice e men who 

oanne to seek for the wounded. 

“Dead!” they said, turning woe 

“No, no!” she cried out in such piercing 
tones that they looked up in surprise. 
“See!” she added, excitedly, wakening to the 
necessity for immediate action, ‘his heart 
still beats ! ” 

As she put her hand inside his coat she 
felt a thick packet in an inner a and 
dra it out she — it in her breast. 
She paled as she caught a glimpse of the 
, for it was to h in hand- 
writing. 

When she got back to the ambulance 
waggon her services were required by those 
who had fallen in the fight ; and though her 
heart beat with longing to be only at his side, 
she went about among the wounded men with 
her accustomed gentile, firm quiet, that 
soothed even while she dressed the sorest 
wounds. 

Then she turned to Sir Frederic; she had 
done her duty, the labour of love was hers 
now, He was lying where they had placed him, 
on the rude bed that was a luxury in these 
times, his pale dust-stained face calm and 
set, his eyes fast closed. Bending over him 
she deftly and tenderly dressed the geping 
wound in his breast, after seeing that the 
was not t and then she tried to bring 
him back to life and sensibility. 

It was a tedious task, but the lovely, loving 
woman never tired, sitting with eyes of pas- 
sionate, yearning love fixed upon that un- 
conscious face, while she poured dy, drop 
by drop, through the gradually unclosing 


With a deep-drawn gasping sigh the firm 
lips sprang apart at last, and the quivering 
unclosed, and the large hazel eyes glanced 
round wonderingly, He started as he saw 
that still, grey-robed figure at his side; then 
as if remembrance had come back in a 
swift flood, he muttered in a low strained 
voice, — 

“ Have we routed them entirely ? ” 

“Yes,” sho replied calmly, feeling that any 
thow of emotion on her part meant death to 
him. ‘We have won the battle; they have 
fled acrogs the desert.” 

“Thank Heaven,” was all he said ferven- 
tly ; he tried to turn away to the darkness, as if 
w for rest, but he was too weak from loss 
of blood to move, Lady Leigh rose quietly, and 
without the least apparent exertion, lifted him 
to an easy position, He did not open. but, 
the quick glance from his keen, pained-dimmed 
eyes repaid her, for she read there the 
dawn of the old love, and her heart throbbed 
in qaick, glad throbs as she turned away to 

d to the others, some of whom were crying 
out in piteous tones for water. 

When she hadalleviated their pain'and suffer- 
ing by applying cool bandages to their hot, 
fevered heads, and quenched their thirst with 
¢ooling drinks, she went to the entrance by 
the ambulance waggon, and standing there in 
the golden glory of the early morning, with 

wide sandy desert stretching away far as 
the eye could reach, and near the heaps ef 
-stained dead—for the Arabs had not 
stayed to bury their dead, leaving them there 
their dasky faces and cold, turned to the 
blue sky—standing amidst this scone of 
horror, Lady Leigh read the words that told 
her how oruelly faithless she had been to Sir 
Feederic Gordon in the un re callable past, 

‘Eudora,’ the letter commenced, ‘‘I am 
going away to-morrow, and feel that I should 
‘ke you to know how cruelly you have mis- 
judged me, My pride has kept us apart—my 
pride that you have learned by this time is 
strong as your own. The woman for whom 
yousconsed me of being false te you|was my own 
Mother. I blush even now when I write that 
Word which should be sacred, but she proved 


herself unworthy even of the name of woman. 
Leaving her home and child, myself, for a 
man whom all knew to be a notorious liber- 
tine, and who, of course, when his passion 
cooled, left her to fight with the world she had 
outraged, alone. She came to me in her 
helplessness, and being my mother I shielded 
her from the soorn of the world. That day 
ue saw me I was going to see her off to 

entone, where she has since died. Ah! 
Eudora, my sorrows were not enough, but you 
must fail me. Oh, Heaven, shall I ever forget 
that night-——” 

Oae of the wounded men called feebly for 
help just as she came to this part of the let- 
ter, which she had read with dilated, sorrow- 
fal eyes, and face growing paler and paler at 
each succeeding word. She put the papers 
back in her bosom, and went back to her 
duties. 

. e e * 

Back again at the old camp, or rather back 
again in the haunts of men, for it was to Cairo 
that the troops marched after that glorious 
battle. The journey there was one of perfect 
beanty; the desert stretching away for the 
first part on one side, fresh green fields of tall 
grass, that bent and quivered in the breeze 
that sent a cool breath over the hot-sunkissed 
land on the other; then trees appeared—tall, 
beautifal waving tropical trees—and then 
irae finally arrived at the fair city of Cairo 

tse 


Lady Leigh had found no time to finish that 
letter, but she had read enough to show her 
that it was she who should sue for pardon. 
Sir Frederic was too weak and ill to seem 
aware of her presence, though sometimes she 
fancied he glanced at her as if in gratitude 
when she rendered him some little service, 
such as moistening his parched lips, and 
applying fresh cold cloths to his head. 

he did not know that his eyes followed her 
as she moved about am his men so gently, 
followed her with a yearning tenderness that 
told their own tale to some of those who were 
well enough to take notice of what was going 
on around them. 

One evening, some time after their arrival 
at Cairo, she was sitting at the window, 
watching the people passing along the street in 
their picturesque costumes, when the door of 
the room opened, and Sir Frederic, who was 
now convalescent, though very;weak, entered, 

She rose with a start, for her thoughts had 
been far away; bat when she saw who the 
intrader was, a deathly pallor overspread her 
pale, tired face, and she pressed one hand over 
her heart, as though to still its beating. 

And so they stood for one minute gaz 
at each other with tender, half-pain 
intensity ; then Lady Leigh went forward with 
clasped hands, and upraised, pleading eyes, 
kneeling at his feetjas she cried out in bitter, 
agonized pleading tones,— 

“Fred, Fred! forgive me! I have suffered 
for my fault. Take me back to your heart.” 

“ My wife!” he whispered, in tones so full 
of love it sounded like achod of richest 
melody. ‘* You have never been absent from 
my heart.” 

His wife? Yes, Lady Leigh and Sir Frederico 
Gordon were husband and wife. 

“Why did you not give me a cbance of 
exculpating myself, Eudora? You did not 
wait to hear my explanation, leaving me the 
moment there was even a cloud of doubt!” he 
said, gently, as he clasped the lovely form in 
his arms; but he received no answer, and he 
felt her slipping from him, and he had no 
strength to save her from falling. ‘‘ Eudora!” 
- ney out. ‘‘For Heaven’s sake, do not 

aint!” 

His voice recalled her fainting senses, and 
with a great effort she raised herself, saying, 
with a gentle, tender smile,— 

“TI am a little tired, Fred, with so much 
nursing.” 

“ Did you read that letter I wrote you?” he 
asked, drawing her on to a lounge, and laying 
‘fhe proud, glossy head on his shoulder. 





‘*Oaly the firsi part, but enough to show 


me the wrong I did you,” she replied, in a low 
voice, pressing her lips to his hand. 

“Are you not sorry our child died?” he 
said, looking strangely joyous as he asked the 
question. 

The face, so beautiful in its new humility 
rew paler still, and a shadow crept into the 
ovely dark eyes. 

‘' Oh! Fred, that was my punishment!” 

she whispered, in choked accents. “I forgot 


her—every , in my wicked icions of 
you, and when I heard she was dead I felt that 
my heart would break.” 


As she finished speaking, the sound of a 
child’s voice broke upon their ears, and the 
next moment the door opened and Pearl came 
running into the room. 

“Papa told me the boo’fal lady was my 
mamma,” she cried, climbing up on to Lady 
Leigh's lap, and putting her arms round her 
neck, “ you my mamma? Why won’t 
you speak ?” she ‘added, opening her eyes wide 
as she gazed into the lovely face. 

A bewildered ex op, half hope, half 
dazed, flashed into Lady Leigh’s eyes as she 
saw;the proud smile that hovered round Sir 

eric’s mouth, 

“ Fred!” she breathed, “ is—is this——!’ 

“Oar child!” he interrupted. ‘' Yes, darling, 
I could not part with her; she was the only 
remembrance of you I had, and deeming you 
heartless and selfish, I thought it was no wrong 
to publish that ph.” 

* Heaven has too kind,” she whispered 
agsin, ee her head till it rested on the 

i rt Me en did sen ioe ive me fadndes 

*T half forgave you w saw you 
over Pearl in my hall, for I saw then that 
you had womanly tenderness in your heart 
though you tried to stifle it; but it was com- 

lete when you came out here and suffered the 
Pardships and horrors of war for a I 
saw how tenderly you watched dying 
soldier before we the camp. You did not 
see me.” 

‘*Fred, my fature life shall » ata the 
strength of my love,” she murmur 

‘Tt is proved now,” he answered, saane 
mother and child in his arms. ‘Have you 
heard from Gertrude yet ?”’ 

“ Yes, she has gone home with Bertie. They 
are to be married in the winter—New Year's 
Day—I believe,” she replied. ‘I have written 
and told her the trath,” she added. 


A: flood of golden sunlight came across the 
room, ig on their heads and glorifying 
their , calm faces, and the sounds of 


music from the street below came to them as 
they sat there quiet and silent. Their hearts 
were too fall for speech just then. 


‘¢ They could but love and golden silence keep.” 


“ Oar story will cause a stir inthe fashion- 
able world when we arrive in ee 
remarked Sir Frederic, taking her in his. 
“ You have the ring on,” he added; “ youdid 
not discard that when you again assumed your 
maiden name.” 4 

“Yes,” she replied, touching one of ihe 
stones and disclosing a wedding ring inside. 
‘‘T have always worn it, Fred. Though my 
pride kept me silent, my heart was always 
crying out for you.” 

‘* We will forget all the past now,” he said, 
drawing her closer to him, and pressing a kiss 
on the pure white brow. ‘‘ The fature is ours.’ 

“Ah! Fred, you are far better than I,’’ she 
answered, with sweet humility in the low, 
clear voice. “I do not deserve this, save by 
the love I bear you, which has never changed, 
though I did leave you in the first flash of my 


jealousy.” 


‘¢Hush! I will not hear you speak so. You 
are a true woman, my life, making one mistake 
which will serve as a lesson. 
* And well do vanish'd frowns enhance 

The charm of every heightened glance ; 

And dearer seems each dawning smile 

For having lost its light awhile,’ ” 


he quoted, as she raised her eyes, brimmin 





with pure, passionate love, to his face; an 
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then he drew her once mare into his arms, and 
she laid her head on his breast with a. soft 
low sigh. feeling that.naw sabe. had found her 
baven of rest. 

[211E BaD. ] 








FACETLA. 


‘“Minns don’t Hike me-to go: outon a windy 
day," saidAngela, “My eyelashes do get‘in 
such @ tangle.” 

A wowrus has aoqaired the art of whistling, 
She. probably Ibarned it from. bearing her 
basband when the milfnex’s bill was. wheeled 
home, 


Tassia, aged, fiver '“My: matama’s 7 

Tecos! = yt. Care; eae 3 

’ omg: ‘ , ; my mamma 

oe @ her teeth out, and your mamma) 
can 6. ‘ 

“Om, mamma!’ cried s little giel, whose 
mother wee visitiag a rieh old aunt, who hadi 
jast been: reeeried, “-youssaid Aunt a 
new husband had regular 
feet, baz I don’t AF on 
t ” 

Somram@ Frrsz.—Es thene anything’ 
‘resh im hats?” said the nogertn stioking 
hie head i at the decor of & y's estadlieh- 
ment in search of newwitema “Welk: youre 
about the freshest thing F've seen thity morn- 
ing,’ replied the merchant, with» grit, 

Tus UNsessomanig Frrrow!—A bachelor’ 
seys that al he should’ ask for i s wife would 


be a good temper, health, goed understanding, 
agree able pbysioguomg,iismggod connection, 
domestia habits, resources amusement, 
good spirits, conversational’ talents, elegant,’ 
manners, and —money ! 

‘Ole |. yes,” said oe er. aa & tear 
glistened like a gum-drop on his sun-burned 
tage, ‘‘ l gerved during,the antize war.” Atter 
stowing away the comfortabla, breakfast that 
was.given him he finished the -eentence :—''T 
was & waiter in a. restaurant.” 

A youna lady recently. remarked, that.she 
could net underatasd. whab her brother 
George Manry- caw inthe, gitle thas he liked 
them so.well, thatfor. hen part abe: would not 
give the company ef one, young man for that of 
twenty gials. : 


“Mo,” said a fond mother, speaking proudly 
of her twenty- five-year’ old dangkter—“ no, 
Mary isn’t old enough to: marry yet, She 
cries: when anyone scolds her, and until she 
becomes hardened enough to talk» back 
vigorously she ain’t fit for a wife,” 

A nicx miser has a niece whom he proclaims 
to be his sel heiress, but who has neverseen 
any of''tis money. “Your niece: ia twenty 
years ol{”* says & friend ; “you ought to do 
something towards getting her 7 «Qh, 
well,” replied the miser, after reflection, “I 
will pretend to be ill.” 

“T mer X, this afternoon with his bride. 
They hava. bios cag age Sele" weeast 
tour,"” “Where; they, going ve?” 
“T'don't know. He {tol me he had been 
house-hunting since yenterday morning, and 
intended to take a flat.” ‘*Ah! indeed! he 
has decided to:follow his wife's example.” 


Tae Huxtye, Pansoy.—A well-knewn hunt- 
ing poem, entitled “ Billesdon Coplow,’’ was 
written cEanyny soy who, was frequently. 
seen with. two,or of the Midland packs, 
and the, , anecdote is told. of him.:— 
Some of his brethren of the cloth were show- 
ingyhim up on.account of his. sporting: pro- 
pensitias, to hie bishop, who was incli to, 
wink at a few failings which “leaned. to. 
virtue’s side,” and was satisfied with the 
merits off hie . irreproachabie- cha- 
racter; Among: other enormities, they re- 
presented that Mi, —— was actually going to 
ride ® match at the. county races: “Is he, 
indeed?” said the amiable and good-natured 
old bishop—''is.he, indeed? Then I will bat 





you Kalf-a-.crown he wins!” ; 


Moprnn Ginpiz or Vexvs,—A coat.-sleere, 


4& Baneum.—A ludicrous transaetion, in 
whieh each party thinks he cheated the other 
argely. 
nie&l tuat pou beahaae 16 tar oontin ios 
u 8 ‘an ; an 
donit palm yourself off-on him agone either, 

His Desrr.—‘*Has the newtenor # good 
voice? "—““Ob, yes, you could hear it 
above gif the hissi ng,” 

AS SHARP-TALEING lady was reproved by her 
huskand, who requested her to keap her 
tongue in her month.—“ My dear,” she said, 
a egainst the law to carry concealed 
weapons,” 

“TI nops this, hand is nota counterfeit,” said 
a lover, aa:he-was toying with his sweetheaxt's 
fingers.—“ The best way to find out is to. ring 
it.” was the-neat reply, 


Sarrnican.—An obituary saye:—'*Mr— 
was an estimable citizen. He lived uprightly; 
he died with perfect rosignation—he had been 
recentdy mazried.’”" 

“Dean uel” exclaimed a lady, as she 
lookted‘at‘the box-constricter in a show, “why 
the skin of the creature is of a regular tartan 
= 1"—“Tt is, my dear,” remarked her 

usband, “an@ that is what Shak 
er set when he talked about a oaiahe tiling 


Barexrt hes accidently dropped a lighted 
match on some dry clothes, w have ignited 
and cana ee house. Mrs. 8, (rushing in- 
to the Bitc 3: “Why, oe; pour some 
water on the fire, quick !”"—Bridget: ‘*Och, 
it’s no use, mum, the water is hot.” 


A very polite. and impressible gentleman,,. 
meeting a. bopin the street, said, “My dear 
boy, may. I. inquire where Robinson's shop 
iad” + i sir’? said the hoy, very 
respeotially, o waiting a few minutes, 
the gentlemanasid, ‘Weil, my boy; where is 
it?” ‘i have, notthe least idea,” said the 
urchin. 

Tue music master "says very affably:— 
‘*Now, you see, children, in a maroh we always 
havetwo beats toe measure, to accommedate 
the step ; for L don’t know of anything: that 
has three feet, except a tes howe » “Ore 
yard-stick |" added a bright little girl im thre 
back row. 

Hits Posttton.—Johnny came home from 
school one day very much excited :—* What 
do you — pa? Joe Stewart, one of the 
big boys, an argument with the teacher 
about grammar.”—-"* What position did Joe 
take? ’—“ His last position was across a 
desk, pa, face down.” 


A, man suddenly. ended his bachelor career 
by.macrying a.widew worth £60,000. “ Don’t 
imagine,” said he to one of his friends, “' that 
Lamsimply magryingformoney. If she had 
had. only £30,000 uld have married her 
just the same,” 


A GENTLEMAN of a recent fancy bazaar felt 
alarmed at the-reply, “one guinea,” to the 
question, ‘‘ Whatistheprice of that bouquet, 
my ?” He was economic or sarcastic, 
and said, “I’ll bay half of it, if you will 
make half-a-guinea's-worth.”—" Very good,’ 
was the cool answer, and my lady cat off the 
stems and uted them tohim. He was 
not a bad fellow, for he tock the stalks-and 
paid the money, 


Appixyinc For A Hvssanp.—In the. early 
days.of July, 1831, atall.and handsome, young 
woman,applied at the officesjot the, Préfecture 
de la Seine to have her name entered in the 
regen ag.one.af the young persons. who were 
to.be married. hy the City;ot Paris, and.pro- 
vided with a dowry and.outfit, in commemora- 
tion, of the. first. anniversary of the July 
Revolution. ‘The clerk, seeing that she was 
alone, -seked. her why her intended had. not 
coma, with her. —‘‘ intended |, ‘ the Jamsel 
exclaimed in astonishment, “ why, monsienr, 
I hayen’t.got one. I thought the Corporation 
found everything! "’ 





i only hired him to go to Wirdeor.” 


i: Oe late Seg sy poe Partington, my 
physician n to confounding. hig, 
hysioa.” hitvow 


—‘* What is his. distinguishing featare? »... 
“A large Roman ” she: answered, — 
‘Phen he won't bef ” emphatically, ex. 
claimed policeman, ‘for a nowe ofthat kind 
never turns up.” 

“Do you know why you and 
me of two shades of one colour?” seked's 
young lady of » companion who had been 
the reply." F'lk tall you tneey We iene 
the iy." ]’ you, b> it’ 
you don’t matoh,’* ; 

Tx # family where the Best of h 


does not prevail the couple try all the 
nandie this outside wo Selline that all : 


lovely therein. ‘* My husband and I,” sim.” 


red the lady, the other day, “intendsd to 
| ev ourselves ted: be for the 
bition.” ‘By » battle painter?” sn 
asked one of her friends, who 
with the affairs of the happy family, 


‘My “dear,” said the aunt of « yong 
widow to her niece, one day, " ia that, your 
husband's. portrait on..the wall?” . “Yea, 
Auntie.” ‘How blissfully happy ! and wha. 
a, heaven on garth must, have been his, life 
below,” simpered the aunt, “A ” paid 
tha widow, ‘‘ bat we divided the thiugup, so 
that: when he became, blissful in heaven;I be 
came happy on earth.’’ 


UnpEr THE Eweprnm—A neem fell into the 
water, and, being unable te swim, calfed aloud 
for help. Two sergents de ville were 
the quay at the time, but they ne ‘ 
to his cries, Just as he was at the pointof 
drowning a happy thought crossed*his: brain, 
Summoning his remaining strength he struck 
up the “ Marseillaive,” which at that time 
was a forbidden song: In a moment: the 
policemen plunged into the water, 
the drowning man, and took bim off to prisen. 


A man lately entered a tavern in a 
looking dreadfully wearied, and with a 
as long as & crescent moon, He seated him- 
self languidly at a table where a previous 
customer was taking refreshment.—‘‘ Sir,” 
said the latter, sympathetically, ‘you appear 
much ° fatigned.”—** Yes,” replied the other. 
‘*Ffeadwork, sir—headwork f’’—*“ Dramatic 
writer, possibly ?’”?—“ No, sir, I am a hair- 
dresser, and to-day shaved twenty stubbly 
beards, and cut the hair of thirty heads.”” 

War is it that the clerks in telephone-office® 
ara chiefly women?” Mrs. Brown made 
inquiry of her husband.—“ Well,” 
Mr. Brown, “the managers,.of the. te 
offices. were aware that noclass of clerks, work. 


He 


. a. 
office?’’—Mrs, Brown farther ing 
“ Talking,” answered Mr. Brown; and the.con- 
versation came to an eng, 

Some Lecan Apvics.—A few days’ since, 
writes an attorney, as I wae sitting with my 
friend D. in. his office, @ client came im end 
said, ‘*Mr.. D. W., the livery: stable-heaper, 
tricked me shamefully, yesterday, snd. l waah 
to.be even. with him.” “ State youm case, 
said D. ‘'I asked him howmuch held change 
meifor a horse ta go toa Richmend:. Hersaiih 
half.,sover L. took. the : 
whan I. came. back he said,he wanted another 
halt-covereign for coming back, and. made me 
pay it.” D..gave his olient.some legal advios, 
which he immediately acted upon, aafollows: 
He. wentite, the: livery-stable. keeper and. said, 
“ How. much will you charge for a, horse to ge 
to Windsor.?” The manreplied, ‘"A 
Client, accordi want ta Windsor, came 
beakiby enilrond and front to the; livery, stable 

eper, say. “ Here ur money,’ 
him:a eieain. as Wheuninsee horse 2" sag 
W. ‘* He is at Windsor,” says the.clionty “S 
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Wues Her Majesty wae last at: Windsor she 
two sittibgs to Mr. Sargent for a-picture 
representing Her Majesty holding a drawing- 
rom at Backingham Palace, which was 
ahont a year ago. Mr. Sangent 

the drawing-rooms that wene. 
jest Maroh.for the purpose of taking notepand 
sketches, The picture is intended to be a com- 


ery to ® Bimijar one which was: painted 
1860. 


Ay the forthcoming, anniversary celebrar 
tions of the Most Illustrious, Order of St. 
Patrick, Prince Albert, Viotor will be inetalled 
a night of the Order, with which the Prince 
of Walea became connected in 1868, Great 
preparations are being made for the coming 
celebrations, which.are. to be on. a scale of 
upuspel splendoux., 8b. Patrick's, Hall: in 
Dablin Castle is being specially prepared for 
the occasion. 


Tar favourite writing-paper of the Princess 
of Wales is a bine beok per, with a fac- 
sinile.of her signature of istian, name. in 
goldor bronze across the upper left-hand.corner, 
an@-the day of the-week in the same style on 
thetop line at the right; The Qaeen uses 
edged paper, with the address, Windsor 
Bainioral: or Osborne, on the top line 
in, black: and gold letters, and in. the 
and corner“ V.B.,’”” and the: crown 

in red, black, and gold. 


Tar Princess Brataice is one of the:most 
pk ~~ sooemplished a our, gg 
guist, a thorough musician, in 
theory, and.in. practice, Hen-Royal Highness, 
ike. Louise, draws-welt, paints, 
andmodels, and she has added photography 
ta her atker accomplishmenta, 


Tum Emrasse Evcenim, has; it is: stated, 
a&the‘removal of the remains of the 

- Napoleon and the Prince Im- 

petial from Chislehurst; te the, new mau- 
toleum at Farnborough for some time, to 
meet.the convenience of certain distinguished 
ists who are anxious to be present 


afthecoremony. 


& srynise and interesting wedding was that 
ot Lord Dormer and Miss Bald, which took 
place at:tte, Oratory, Brompton, on the 8th 
ut. Thai six bridesmaids were: in costumes 

dof white nun’s veiling, with waist- 
coats and’sashes of pale yellow, wraaths.of ivy 
and yellow iris, and tulle veils, Each. carried 
& white fan painted with yellow chrysan- 
themnms, and a basket of yellow flowers and 
ferns, the: bride ’s gift. The bride’s 
dress consisted’ of corsage and train of white 

; velvet, and petticoat of silk, trimmed 
with Brussels lace and panels of pearl em- 
broidery. The page who carried her train was 
in fall Highland costume. 


A warriicE is spoken of between the Grand 
Duke: Paul of Russia, the Emperor's youngest 
brother, and the Princess Alexandra of Greece. 
Owing to the youth of the Princess the official 
announcementof the marriage will not be made 
till next year. ; 


Ar the celebration of the majority of Prince 
Victor the .Princess of Wales wore a 
of red and white broché velvet and 
satin; the pattern of shaded apple. blossom; 
the low pointed bodice was covered with 
Magnificent diamoads, and, in addition to 
the perare of these precious stones, Her 
Royal Highness also, wore & i 
pearl necklace. Prineess Victoria, Princess 
, and Princess Mand were dressed 
alike in skirts of white tulle, spotted with 
e le. The low bodices were of white 
‘atin. broché, likewise studded with small 
princes Nistaria, worn pan wae high ; 
younger. ringesses’ hair-was y Lang: 
ing wn their backs. 





Tur light of an electric: lamp, trayela.at the 
rate of 187 200 miles a gecond:;, that.of the sum 
186,500, and that: ef a petroleum lamp 
186, 700.. 

Srezn. Rams wetae Unrrev Srares.—The 
productive capacity of steel rail milis.ef the 
United States is abont 1,600,000 tens per 
annum,,; Abont, 600,000. tons, went, into new 
lines last year, and the amount used as re- 
newals; new second’ track, and siding is 
estimated at 650,000 tons, or 5°42 per cent, 
of: the total amounf of rails in track. This 
rate. is equivalent to. renewal of the lings; 
once in 18 4.yeaxs, 

TzLecrany.—The number of hands em- 
ployed at the General Post Office: Telegraph 
Sieh tals Sinlaks apencienntngeiesae 

2, em ether: wi 
416 messengers, The eee electric 
circuits isi 732, of which 381 are: metropolitan 
and 351 provincial, The: number of messages 
sent and received, per day,is. from 50,000 to 
60,000, exelusive. of . press. measages,. whick 
amonnt: to: several hundreds of meee 
columns: daily. To the above total, e 
metropolis, contributes from 6,000- te 7,000 
messages daily, 





GHMS. 


PLeAscreE may be . compared to many 
very great. hooks, h. increase, in 
value in the proportion thay are abridged, 

Tr is. with narrow:souléd people. as. with 
nsrrow-necked hoftles;, the. leas, they have in 
them the more.noise they make in pouring’ it 
out. ¥ 

Some have estates and no children to inherit 
them ; others, have ohildren. and. no. estates 
to leave them, Those that have: both have 
reason to be thankful; those that have 
neither may the better he.content, 

Tr yow have great talents industry will 
improve them; if very moderate, abilities 
industry will supply their deficiency. Nothing 
is denied to well-directed labour. Nothing is 
ever to be attained withont it. 

Eysey mam im his. own life: has. follies: 
enough—in-his own mind tronbles enough—in 
the. performance of his owm duties deficiencies. 
enough—in his fortunes evils enough—with- 
ont minding other people’s business. 





BOUSEROQLD PREASURES. 


LozstrrR Croguettes.—Chop the lobster 
very: fine, saadon with. pepper and salt, and 
mix with bread-crumbs ; moisten with cream, 
if possible, if not use melted butter with.a little 
water; shape in. round, flat, cakes, and dny 
qnickly in: hot lard, 

Pounn-Cake wita Fruit.—One and-a-half 
pounds each of butter, sugar; and raisins, one 
and a quarter pounds of flour, fifteen eggs, 2 
small plate of sliced citron, and; a, heaping 
teaspoonful of mace: Wash: the butter, work 
ont: the water, and cream-the s' with it, 
Rub‘ the raisins in a little flour, and put them 
in last. 

Syow Payosxes..—It is moi. genexally known 
that snow: is a good itute for egg in both 
puddings and ‘pancakes, Two tablespoonfals, 
may be taken, ag, the equivalent, of an. egg,. 
Take it-from aclean:spot, and: the sooner it: is: 
used aftér it is taken in-doors the better: 
It, is.to be; beaten. ip, jast-as,eggs would, be, 

Raper A-La-F'raycarse,—Cat: the rabbit in 
pieces, and. flayonr it highly with salt. and 
pepper, and.a, very little,mace. Juah caver it: 


with water. When the-meat-is quite tender 
mix some flour with # Is piecs of butter:; 
when the gravy is. quite’ > aid. half-a- 


pint of port: wine, Sand it to the: table: very: 
hot. 








A PxumosopHer’s IpzA or Hapriness,— 
Happy ia the mam who: eats only: for hunger, 
drinks only. for thirat ; who stands. on. his 
legs, and lives, according to reason, and not 
according to fashion; who provides:for-what: 
ever igs necessary and usefal, and expends 
nothing for ostentation and pomp. 

le the year:1734 theatrical managers were 
arbitrary. A theatrical placard contained the 
decress, ‘‘ We hereby command, for.the:com- 
fort of the public, that persons occupying the 
first row of seats have to lie down, thesecond 
to kneel, the third to sit, and the fourtit to 


stand.” More advice said; ‘The is 
forbidden to laugh because the play is a 
tragedy.” 


Arrtzs. §ix Hounprep Ysans.—Rece the 
tomb, of. Edward. IIL, in; Westmingter Abbay,, 
was opened, andthe body: of ‘“ Longshanks, ’* 
as he was. called, waa found. in. & nenrarkably 
good state of ation. The flesh ofthe 
face had turned toa yellow powder; but the 
part in the hair wae still there, and the 
and form of the boty remained i 
Around the head was s narrow silver band, 
on. which was-engraved his name, Ths 
were placed in the tombsiz. hundred yearns ago.; 


Lyerrauiry any Froeaniry.—There iga loose 
way of handling money, without thinking of 
the purposes it. ought ta serve, which gome 

ma ibtiake for but, which. is no- 
t but wastefulness. There is alse agragp. 
ing, way of wit ing it. which, ia, mistaken 
for fnogality, but which. is: only. misexliness,. 
The wise man values: money: for: certain-endp 
which it will serve, and, striving te. promote 
these ends, he: im toe intelligent: tm ba: either 
miserly or wasteful. He systemetizes hin 
means, whatever they may be, and by:wasting 
nothing in unprofitable ways he cam afford ta 
be liberal, while in being wisely liberal in the 
right direction he is most truly frugal, 

Tue WEALTH oF THE §£A.—In representing 
the wealth contained in: the: sea, Professor 
Huxley hae pointed out'that-an acre of good 
fishing ground will yield’ more food in a week 
than an. acse of. the: beat land. willin a year. 
He. also: has drawn 2s vivid picture of # 
* mountain of cod,” 120 to 130 feet in height, 
which for two, months, in every: year moves 
westward and southward: the Norwegian 
coast, 
colamn contsins, 120,000,000,08 fishes, which, 
even on short rations, consume-no fewer: than 
840,000,000 of herrings week, Tho. 
whole catch of the Norwegian fisheries never 


exceed in a year more tham half'a, ‘@ mile 
of this ‘‘cod mountain,” andone: ‘saupply 
of the herrings needed. to: keep. that area of 


cod from starving, The harvest of the sea is 
truly inexhaustible, 

Tum Onicinan, Jupce Lynem.—Who: the. 
original Judge Lynch was—if such a person- 
age ever really existed—is a mystery... The 
earliest date assé to: this exhibition of ‘a. 
developed “fron conscience” is, according: to 
the Galway Council Book, the yean 1495, 
when. an Irishman in municipak authority: im 
the ceunty of Galway, and named’ James 
Lynch, hapged his own son ont.of a window 
for despo: 


good example. ta. pos Sg ances, 
tral derivation, is. to he.fqund. inone Lynch. 
who, about 1687, was. sent to America to sup- 
press piracy. As.justice was notadministexeh 
with ee 
if is p thetthis Judge Lynch was em- 
goudlael to proceed summarily against, the, 
pirates, and thus originated the term. The 
opinion which traces: thee n, to ac Mr. 
Lynch, founder of the town. of, Lynchburg, 
in Virginia, is entirely unsupported by any 
a ity: } identity: of name; but. itis. 
i ban-that. so long-ago aa the: 
reign. there: was: @ current 
doggerel distich: “ First hang and: draw ; then 
hear the cause by Lyd@ford law.” 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


B. D. M.—We know nothing to the contrary. 
* Dorme.—Avgust 11, 1866, came on Saturday. 

Cc. C. H.—The marriage under the circumstances 
stated would be legal. 

J.8.—1. Certainly. 2. Yes, with the consent of her 
parents. 

M. A. T.—A good chemist is the person to whom you 
should apply. 

W. W.—1. Yes. 2. We are unable to say whether it 
is or not. 

0. M.—A letter will reach the gentleman named 
through the post-office. 

O. R. P.—1. Nov. 27, 1864, came on Sunday. 2. 
write a good hand. 

Autrrep W.—The salary of the Lord Chancellor is 
£10,000 a year. 

M. H. V.—The claim will never be properly prosecuted 

behalf the services 


until you enlist fn of an ex- 
perienced and relia’ 


You 


r 
ale iawper. Do so without delay. 


©. M. W.—1. The professional man you mention is a 
married man with a la family. 2. We have no 
means of knowing. Itis private business. 


C. V. W.—1. Glycerine and borax water will help to 
remove fleshworms and freckles. Apply to the face 
every night and morning. 2. No remedy. ‘ 

Lrva.—l. Respond according to the question; a bow 
will sometimes answer. 2and3, Yes or no, according 
to the intimacy of the parties. 


©. C. W.—As a rule; letters requesting information 
through this column are answered in the order in which 
they are received. 

L. W.—A diving-would bell be of great aid to you. 
It is very useful in the operation of collecting sunken 
materials, &c. 


(if there be such 


D. L, K.—Shrievalty and sheriffalt: 
signifying the office or 


word ymous 
ae iction of a sheriff. 


0. C. M.—We would not advise you to invest in the 
bonds named without making further inquiries con- 


A. D. F.—The Fuschia was named after the great 
German botanist Leonard Fuchs. It originally came 
from Mexico, 


A. A—The witnesses to the will and the testator 
must all be tt together when it is signed or the 
will is in 


F. G. P.—The word "‘segreant” in heraldry, referring 
to certain heraldic animals, merely means that they 
are standing erect on their hind legs. 


Cc. C. G.—The landlord can distrain at once, so you 
had better go and see him and compucenian tho mnalber 
as best you can. 


Lorenxzo.—Not more than twenty-nine can be held 
either in hand or crib at — In playing three 
handed cribbage only one card is thrown out for crib. 

G. 0. D.—It is a very simple experiment, and the 
remmibcasiiy explained on what is known as the principle 
of the equal transmissibility of fiuid pressure. We have 
not space to discuss the point. 


A. V. N.—A decree nisi means “unless"’ cause is 
shown within a prescribed time to annul it. If no such 
cause is shown within the prescribed time, the decree 
becomes absolute, and the pirties are divorced. 


Annetre.—Why bemean your fate without striving to 


your hly to the wheel, and work with 
all heart, you would soon find a way out of your 
diftculties. 


“Tommy Arxkixs.”—The Fusiliers were so named 
because they were formerly armed with fusees with 
al: to cast them atthe enemy. The 7th, or Royal 

Fusiliers, was raised 11th June, 1685; the 21st 
or Royal North British, 23rd September, 1769; the 23rd 
or Royal Welsh, 17th March, 1688. 


M. D.—1. Yes. 2. The history of the Roman 
Catholic Church begins with the pastoral commission 
given after Christ's resurrection to the apostle Peter, 
who, acco to eccl tical tradition, sealed his 
apostolic labours with ma‘ liom at Rome in the year 
67, on the same day as the apostle Paul. 


W. M. G.—The young lady referred to evidently 
wished to avoid any suspicion that she is directly 
seeking your and p y encouraging your 
attentions. If you have any serious idea of my 
to her, you should carry your resolution into effect a 
the first opportunity. 


OC, L, 8.—Quite grammatical. It is often exemplified 
by the old line from Terence 
“ The quarrels of lovers is the renewal of love.” 
If you remember in English the verb “‘ to be ” takes the 
same case after it as it does before it, viz., the nomina- 
tive, and when these nominatives are of different num- 
— it may agree with either. It would, therefore, have 
n equ: 


quarrels of lovers are,” &¢. 





do ape ky amede matters? If you were to put ' 





correct in the above case to have said ‘‘the 


G. B. W.—You were more to blame than the guard of 
ee train, and cannot, therefore, claim any compensa- 
on. 


J. H.—Get an introduction through some one who 
knows the fair lady. A mal uaintance may 
lessen your admiration of  onage arly if you dis- 
cover that your love is uited. 


W. G. F.—Take lessons from an accomplishe1 pro- 
fessor. You will do it in-half the time and with half 
the labour, and be a better player in the end than by 
trying to teach yourself. 


W. P. H.—China-In sometimes called India be- 
yond the Ganges, and Indo-China, is the penin- 
sula lying between the China Sea and the Sea of » 
comgrising Burmah, Siam, Annam, and the Malay penin- 
sula, 

C. C.—Racing watches or horse-timers have a separate 
second hand, which can be started and - by 
touching « spring, so as to time the horses in going 
round the track. They are made with such care that 
they will mark a sixth part of a second. 


8. D. G.—There are so Any of drawing up such an 
agreement. A simple le is as good as anything. 
Let one party write to the other making the offer, and 
let the other write and accept it. The two letters form 
a perfectly binding agreement. 


Evie. — To natural flowers, dip them in 
melted parafiine, withdrawing them quickly. The 
liquid should be only just hot enough to maintain its 
fluidity, and the flowers should be di in one at a 
time, held by the and moved about for an 
instant, to get rid of air bubbles. Fresh-cut flowers, 
free from moisture, make the best specimens. 


C. M. W.—1. The “Tam o’Shanter ” ca 


outline, fashionable f — 
lve,” in wr chades 
— 


and dark 
velvet, in any of the new . alee thee 
material for their cons' Em velvet 
crowns irizas of plat new oo, was hats, with 
narrow 8 Oo! n° 4 ture 
of fancy feathers mingled ctu ipa on 


THE WELCOME HOME. 


Toil-worn and weary, far away we wander 
To seek the needful rest we find not here, 
Though nowhere in the werld could friends be fonder, 
And nowhere in the world are scenes more dear. 
Bn we Sel So pet bayent tae weer 


moil and every theme, 
And for a season list to nature’s - 
While revelling in Lethe’s gentle stream. 


But, oh, how sweet when turfeited with roving, 
And the sick brain regains its healthy tone. 


ey 
That voices kind, in 


will us— 
What joy lives i 


ecstacy, greet 
the glorious welcome home! 
F. 8. 8. 


H. ©. H.—The remedy for asthma to which you refer 
is prepared as follows: Ethereal tincture of lobelia, two 
ocnces ; tincture of assafetida, one ounce; laudanum, 
one ounce ; iodide of ‘ium, two ounces; simple 
syrup, four ounces, x. e, a ful every 
two hours. 


Cc. L. C.—The prairie wolf, which the Mexicans call 
coyote, is smaller than the grey wolf, and is much like 
the jackal. The true wolf a how! like that of a deg, 
but the prairie wolf has only a kind of sna bark, 
whence it is sometimes called the barking wolf.I t 
lives in burrows on the great plains, is very swift, and 
hunts in packs. 


Erniz.—Bergamot is a kind of citron, belonging to 
the same family of fruits as the orange, lemon, and 
lime. It is sometimes called bergamot orange on ac- 
count of its ‘resemblancsa to that fruit. The oil of 
bergamot to whi-h you refer is distilled from the rind ; 
or it can be mado by grating the rind and then pressing 
it in glass vessels. 


Srvuprovus.—1, There are various suppositionsin regard 
to earthquakes. The most plausible theory seems to be 
that the sudden expansion of steam generated py sub- 
terranean heat is the main occasion of them. 2. In the 
Lisbon earthquake many of the rivers and lakes of 
Great Britain were distur’ The shock was felt over 
— of Europe, and extended even to the West 

es, 


Arrsa.—1. Food containing starch and sugar will help 
to fatten you, if anything will. Outdoor exercise, 
sages habits, and the cultivation of a cheerful spirit 

also aid to impart to your face and form the 
“roundness” so many persons covet. Live liberally, 
and eschew everything of an acid nature. 
fattening to some systems. Try it. 2. Your com - 
tion and handwriting are both good. 


Scotcn Lappiz.—The Suez Canel, which connects 
Suez, in the Red Sea, with Port Said, on the Mediter- 
ranean, is one hundred miles in length. It was com- 
menced by a company—aided by large subscriptions of 
the Governments of Egypt, France, and England, in 
1858, and opened on November 17, 1869. It is 72 feet 
wide at the bottom, about 300 feet at the surface, and 
26 feet in depth, easil, g the largest vessels. 
The controlling interest the canal was purchased 
subsequently to 1874 by the British Government, which 
now holds it, 
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R. C.—We cannot say whether the remedies 
ness referred to are reliable or not, They ~- 4 
that is claimed for them, but we advise you to test them 
well before purchasing them. 
H. F. D.—1. An acre is a piece of land containing 
square rods or perches, or 4,840 square pom Spa 
43,560 square feet. This is the English stamteve 
Your 
work. 


W.J.—You have been misinformed, or have misunder 
stood your teacher. Like the planets, thesun is all the 
pad omy like — PB nny round once in about 

wenty-ive sand © ours, moving ways . 
east to west. ” - = 

A. C, E.—Everything depends on the terms 
lease and the exact wording of the clause in ae 
It it ts an —- forme no doubt cases have been 

ecided on the legal meanings of the words in 
Do nothing rash in the matter. ie. 


Avrua Beta.—Your sister may have been careless and 
rude, but she was your sister, and you had no right to 
act as you did. Your mother was quite right to reprove 
you severely. Had she been lost or an accident hap- 
— to her you would never have Tecgiven your. 
self. 


handwriting would answer very well for office 


W. D. C.—We refer you to “ Hallam’s Literary 
and Cheracters.” Hallam will be remembered as hay. 
ing in 1830 recetved one of the two fifty-guinea 
medals awarded by George IV. for eminence in 
= composition, and Washington Irving received the 
other. 


Apuia.—The various applications of great are very 
numerous. Itis often used merely as a word of om- 
phasis, or to intensify the meaning of the words with 
which itis associated. As used by the writer quoted it 
signifies wide extent. The use of the singular number 
in the case quoted is corrrect. Good judges differ upon 
the subject. 


M. M. C.—1, The word calico is made from Calicut, 
—— of India, on the Malabar coast, from 
were first b ht. 2. Cambric was 


ei 
ibe: 


E 
2 
: 
F 
: 
; 
* 
i 
= 


from the French mousseline, named from 
Mosul, in Asiatic Turkey, where this cloth 
man! ret, 


M.R. C.—To‘see under water, the experience 
popes oc ae pawns A aid you to some extent. He 
*T once had on to examine the bottom of a 
pond for which I constructed a float out of inch 
sufficient to buoy me up. Through the centre 
float I cut a hole, and placed a blanket over 
was ena to clearly observe objects on thi 
and several lost tools were discovered and 
I am ‘satisfied tha‘ 
clear, this plan 
ing for sunken articles.” The bilan 
darkens the direct rays of the sun, and has 
of lighting up the “ fluid world.” 


Maris W.—Dr. Schweninger, of Munich, it 
has discovered a new mode of reducing the 
human frame. It is never to eat and drink at the ssme 
time, but to let two hours intervene, He has, it is 
said, cured Prince Bismarck of a tendency to obesity in 
this way. Fat people have now their between 
four systems : (1) The original Banting, which consists 
of eating nothing containing starch, s or fat; (2) 
the German Banting, which allows fa‘ but forbids 
sugar or starch; (8)a Munich system, which ccnsists 
of being clothed in wool, and sleeping in flannd 
blankets instead of sheets ; (4) not eating and drinking 
at the same time. 

C. L. G.—The bridge over the Rio Canal in Venice, 
Italy, connecting the ’s ralace and the State 
prison, was called the “ Bridge of hs” because 
criminals were conveyed across to hear their sentence. 
Byron immortalised it in the fourth Canto of Childe 
Harold, but it is said that no prisoner whose name is 
worth remembering, or whose sorrow deserved 
sympathy, ever crossed it. A modern writer says: 
‘‘The name of the bridge was given by the 
from that opulence of compassion which eva 
Italians to pity even rascality in difficulties.” It was 
simply a covered passage way. 
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